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DOWN THESE MEAN STREETS: VIOLENCE BY 
AND AGAINST AMERICA'S CHILDREN 



TUESDAY, MAY 16, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Chilp ~:n, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:35 a.m., in room 2322, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller (the chairman), Boggs, 
Boxer, Levin, Rowland, Evans, Bliley, and Lamar Smith. 

Also present: Representative Hayes of Illinois. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, staff director; Timothy Gilligan, 
research assistant; Howard Pinderhuches, professional staff, Dennis 
Smith, minority staff director; Carol Statuto, minority deputy staff 
director; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families will come to order for the purpoccc of conducting the 
hearing entitled "Down These Mean Streets: Violence By and 
Against America s Children." 

Violence involving children is the central focus of our hearing 
this morning. In the past, the committee has highlighted problems 
of youth violence and gangs and growing racial tension among 
teenagers. But during the last several months, the dramatic inci- 
dents of violence among young Americans have shocked and out* 
raged the Nation. Whether in response to a band of youths "wild- 
ing" in New York City's Central Park, brutally raping a woman 
and attacking others, or District of Columbia, Los Angeles or 
Miami youth fighting fatal drug wars over "turf," or an Alexan- 
dria youth killing a friend over a pair of sneakers, a sense of out- 
rage at this lawlessness and ? desire for swift and fair justice af- 
fects us all. 

Unlike the protests which brought our cities to flames 20 years 
ago, today's violence is not about a cause. Indeed, experts trace this 
violence to a breakdown in the sense of community, of shared 
values, of a meaningful stake in society and a chance to hope and 
dream about opportunities in the future. These factors help explain 
the level of violence, but they do not begin to justify it. 

Incidents such as the Central Park attack, which appear unusu- 
ally savage and senseless, art actually part of a growing trend of 
serious violence by and against children and youth. Between 1983 
and 1987, arrests of male juveniles for murder increased 23 per- 
cent, and for aggravated assault by 17 percent. Police officers 
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across the country report that victims and perpetrators of violent 
crimes are younger than ever before. 

Gun fights and murders have become so common in some inner 
city neighborhoods that we risk becoming numb to their traumatic 
impact on the children and families who are witnesses. Homicide is 
the second leading cause of death among all 15 to 24 year olds in 
the United States. Among black youth, homicide is the number one 
cause of death. The ready availability of guns and drugs has un- 
doubtedly exacerbated this problem. 

As violence has become more visible, the public, the media, the 
legislators struggle to understand it. Whether youth are victimizes 
or victims, the causes cf this violence are complex and solutions 
multi-faceted. We have a national emergency in our midst that is 
not entirely comprehensible but which requires marshaling our 
best known knowledge, our long held principles of right and wrong, 
law and justice, and our deepest sense of compassion. If anything is 
clea^, it is that we have yet to find satisfactory answers. 

For this reason, it is important to resist the inclination to supply 
simple explanations or quick fix solutions. We must at once con- 
demn violent behavior by children or aayone else, but strive to pre- 
vent it. Historically, condemnation has proven very easy while pre- 
vention has remained elusive. 

As we attempt to increase our knowledge about violence, howev- 
er, it is important to remember that the attacks and the killings 
that receive the most attention from the media and the public are 
not the typical incidents of violence. If we are serious about reduc- 
ing violence, we must attend to less sensational, daily incidents 
that take place outside of the television spotlights. 

Our witnesses today include noted leaders in law enforcement 
and the judicial system, criminologists, public health officials, psy- 
chiatrists and educators. They come from the communities which 
have directly and recently experienced the incidents now well- 
known around the Nation and the world. We will not only learn of 
the increase in violent behavior by youth but that four facers- 
poverty, abuse as a child, witnessing family violence and substance 
abuse— increase the risk that a child will later become a victimizer. 
We welcome them to the committee and look forward to their abili- 
ty to assist the Congress and the public in better understanding 
thiri deeply disturbing national crisis. 

[Opening statement of Hon. George Miller follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. George Miller, A Rep tentative in Congress 
From the State of California and Chairman, Selec i Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

Violence involving children is the subject of todays hearing by tbi Select Com- 
mittee on Children, Youth, and Families. In the past, the Committee has highlight- 
ed problems of youth violence, gangs, and growing racial tensions Pnong teenagers. 
But during the last several months, the dramatic incidence of violence among young 
Americans has shocked and outraged the nation. 

Whether in response to a band of youth "wilding" through New York frtv's Cen- 
tral Park brutally raping a woman and attacking others, or District of Columbia, 
Los Angeles or Miami youth fighting fatal drug wars over ' turf/' or an Alexandria, 
Virginia teenager killing his friend over a pair of sneakers, a sense of outrage at 
this lawlessness and a d ,sire for swift and fair justice affects all of us, 

Unlike the protests which brought our cities to flames twenty years ago, todays 
violence is not about a cause Indeed, experts trace this violence to the breakdown of 
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a sense of community, uf shared values, of a meaningful stake in the society, and a 
chance to hope and dream about opportunities m the future. The*e factors help ex- 
plain the level of violence, but they do not begin to justify it 

Incidents such as the Central Park attack, which appear unusually savage and 
senseless, are actually part of a growing trend of oenous violence b> and against 
children and youth Between 1983 and 1987, arrests of malt juvenile for murder 
increased by 23 percent and for aggravated assault by 17 percent Pulice officers 
across the country report that victims and perpetrator of viulent crimes are young- 
er than ever before 

Gunfights and murders have become so common in some inntr city ne* v iborhoods 
that we risk becoming numb to their traumatic impact on tne children and families 
who are witness Homicide is the second leading cause ot death among all 15 to 24 
year olds in the United States. Among bla.k vouth, homicide i& the number one 
cause of death The ready availabilit> of gun* and drugs has undoubtedly exacerbat- 
ed this problem. 

As violence has become more visible, the public, the media, and legislator* strug- 
gle to understand it Whether youth are victnnizers or victims, the causes cf this 
yiclence are complex and the solutions multi faceted We have a national emergency 
in our midst thai, is not entirely comprehensible, but which requires martialing our 
best knowledge, our longheld principles of right and wrong. law, and justice, and 
our deepest sense of compassion If anything is clear, it is that we have yet to find 
satisfactory answers 

For this reason it is important to resist the inclination tu supply simple explana- 
tions or quick fix solution? We must at once condemn viulent behaviur by children 
or anyone else, but also strive to prevent it Historically, condeinnatiun has pruven 
very easy, while prevention has remained elusive 

As we attempt to increase our knowledge about violence, huwever. it l important 
to remember that the attacks and killings that receive the must attention from the 
media and the public are not the typical incidents of viulence If we are serious 
about reducing violence, we must attend to the less sensational, daily incidents that 
ta*e place outside of television spotlights. 

Our witnesses today include noted leaders in law enforcement and the judicial 
system, criminologists, public health officins, psychiatrists and educators They 
coine from the communities \ hich have directly and recently experienced the inci- 
dents now well known around the nation and the world We will learn not unly of 
the increases in violent behavior by youth but that foui factors— poverty, abuse as a 
child, witnessing family violence, and substance abuse—increase the risk that a 
child will later become a victimizer We welcome them to the Committee, and look 
forward to *heir ability to assist the Congre&s and the public to bett t understand 
this deeply disturbing national crisis. 
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■Down These Mean Streets: 
Violence By ard Against America's Children " 

A FACT SHEET 



HOMICIDE, SUICIDE LEADING CAUSES OF YOUTH DEATH 

** Between 1985 and 1986, the U.S. homicide rate increased 17% 
for 15-24 year olds and 8% for the generai population. There 
were 21,731 homicide victims in 1986, 6,561 of whom were 
under age 25. (National Center for Health Statistics [NCHS], 
1988) 

** Homicide is the second leading cause of death for 15-24 year 
olds in the U,S, claiming 5,552 lives in this age range in 1986. 
Only motor vehicle accidents claimed more lives. It is the 
fourth leading cause of death for 1-4 and 5-14 year olds 
(NCHS, 1988) 

** For black 15- to 24-year olds, homicide is the leading cause of 
death, claiming 2,644 victims in 1986, or nearly 50 per 100,000 
in this population. It is the second and third leading cause of 
death for black 1-4 years olds and black 5-14 year olds, 
(NCHS, 1988) 

** Three-quarters of homicide victims are male; 82% of homicides 
are committed by males. (NCHS, 1988; Unified Crime Reports, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation [UCR], 1988) 

** 80% of homicides occur between members of the same race. 
(Centers for Disease Control [CDCJ, 1986) 

** Compared with 13 industrialized nations studied, the United 
States had the second highest homicide rate for males aged 9- 
24 years, and the highest rate for females in the same age 
range. Only Mexico had a higher homicide rate among males. 
The US. rate for 15-24 year dd males was more than 5 times 
higher than the 11 other nations. Among 15-24 year old 
females, the U.S. homicide rate is more than 10 times greater 
than the rates in Japan, Norway, and the United Kingdom. 
(Census, 1989, unpublished) 

** Suicide is the third leading cause of death among youth ages 
15-24, claiming 5,120 youths* lives in 1986, Between 1970 and 
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1980, the suicide rate among 15-24 y.ar olds increased 40%, 
while the rate for the remainder of tho population remained 
stable. (CDC, 1986) 

TEENAGERS DISPROPORTIONATELY VICTIMS OF VIOLE NT 
CRIME ~" 

** From 1982 through 1984, teenagers ages 12-19 were the victim., 
of 1.8 million violent crimes annually, twice the rate of the 
adult population over age 20. (Bureau of Justice Statistics 
[BJS], 19S6) 

** Of all age groups, teens ages 16-19 have the highest 
victimization rate for violent crimes (excluding homicide). 
Teens ages 12-15 have the third highest rate. (BJS, 1986) 

** Among vic^ms of violent crimes, older teens are more likely 
than the general population to be attacked by strangers. 
Younger teens are more likely to be attacked by non-strangers. 
(BJS, 1987) 

VIOLENT CRIME BY JUVENILES INCREASING 

** Violent crime, especially by juveniles, has been increasing since 
1983. Between 1983 and 1987, the number of juveniles (under 
18) arrested for murder increased 22.2% to 1,495. Forcibl?- 
rape arrests increased 14.6% to 4,604; and aggravated-assault 
arrests increased 18.6% to 36,006. Over the same period, the 
number of juveniles arrested for robbery and burglary declined 
by 19.2% and 14.6%, respectively (UCR, 1988) 

** Between 1986 and 1987, the number of juveniles under age 15 
arrested for murder increased 21.7% to 191; for rape 5.2% to 
1,600; and for aggravated assault 4.4% to 10,767. (UCR, 1988) 

** A study of young parolees found a 69% recidivism (rearrest) 
rate. The study found no relationship between recidivism and 
the length of time served in prison by parolees for their 
previous offenses. Recidivism rales were highevSt among 
parolees with the most previous arrests. (BJS, 1987) 

** Four out of five juveniles confined in long-term, State-operated 
juvenile institutions report previously having been on 
probation; more than half report having been committed to a 
correctional institution in the past. (BJS, 1988) 
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YOUTH IN CUSTODY HAVE IDW ER ijqyras riT? 
EDUCATION; MORE LIK ELY TO HA VP fiROWM ttp 
WITHOUT BOTH PARENTS 

** Only about 42% of juveniles and young adults in juvenile 
detention, correctional, and shelter facilities have completed 
more than 8 years of school, compared to 76% of the general 
population in this age group. Among those age 18-24 in these 
facilities, fewer than a tenth have graduated from high school, 
compared to 79% of this age group in the general population, 
(BJS, 1988) . 

** More than half of all juveniles and young adults in juvenile 
institutions reported that a family member had served time in 
jail or prison. A quarter of the residents reponed that their 
fathers had been incarcerated at soms time in the past, (BJZ 
1988) v 

DELINQUEN CY STRONGLY CORRELATED TO CHTLD 
ABUSE AND FAMILY VIOLENCE? 

** In a study of delinquents and nondelinquents, a history of 
?bue and/or family violence was the most significant variable 
m predicting membership in the delinquent group. Compared 
to their nondeliquent peers, delinquent adolescents were also 
more likely to suffer subtle forms of neurological impairment 
and severe psychiatric symptoms, and to have learning 
disabilities, (Lewis, et al, 1987), 

** Stuaiw of juveniles sentenced to death in the US, indicate 
that these yonth are multiply handicapped; they tend to have 
suffered serious head injuries, injuries to the central nervous 
system, multiple psychotic symptoms since early childhood, and 
physical and sexual abuse. (T^wis, et al, 1986; Lewis, 1987) 

** Delinquent juveniles, particularly institutionalized delinquent 
juveniles have significantly higher rates of child abuse than the 
general youth population. Among institutionalized juvenile 
offenders, 26-55% have official histories of child abuse, 
(Austin, National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
Testimony before the Select Committee on Childrtu, Youth, 
and Families, May 1984) 
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CHILD ABUSE FATALITIES AND OVERALL 
MALTREATMENT ON THE RISE 

** Between 1982 and 1987, the national rate at which children are 
reported for abuse and neglect increased 69.2% from 20 to 34 
children reported per 1000 U.S. children. Missouri, Nevada, 
South Dakota, and California all had rates of more than 50 
children reported per thousand children in the population. 
(The American Humane Association, 1989) 

** Over 2.2 million child abuse reports were filed in 1988, up 3% 
from 1987, and 1,225 children were reported to have died from 
abuse or neglect in 1988, a 5% increase from the year before. 
Nonetheless, the majority of states made no increase h\ their 
child welfare budgets, forcing most states to cut back on child 
protection workers and services for victims. (National 
Committee _or the Prevention of Child Abuse [NCPCA], 1989) 

** Two-thirds of the states that responded to a recent national 
survey cited parental substance abuse as the dominant 
characteristic among their child abuse and neglect caseloads. 
(NCPCA, 1989) 

FN CREASING NUMBERS OF YOUTHS KJ\ 1 FD BY 
FIREARMS 

** Between 1984 and 1986, the number of 15-24 year olds killed 
by firearms in the U.S. increased more than 16 percent from 
6,765 to 7,852. Among black males in this age range, firearm 
fatalities increased more than 20%. (NCHS, 1988) 

** In 1987, 43.7% of homicide victims under the age of 18 were 
killed by firearms. (UCR, 1988) 

** Firearms'were used in most suicides of 10-14 and 15-24 year 
olds. (Waller, et al, 1989; CDC, 1986) 

OVERALL DRUG USE BY YOUTH PE CI JNING 

** Overall drug usage, including cocaine and "crack" use, among 
high school seniors declined between 1987 and 1988, although 
57% had tried an illicit drug at some time and o^r one-t'iird 
had tried an illicit drug other th?n marijuana. (This survey 
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does not include measures for the 15-20% of the age group 
who did not finish high school.) (Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, 1989) 

An astmated 30% of arrested juveniles in the District of 
CulumMa, 49% in Maricopa County (Phoenix), Arizona, 44% 
in San Diego, California (only males tested), and 35% in 
Tampa, Florida, test positive for illicit drug use. (District of 
Cohunbia Pretrial Services Agency [DCPSA], 1989; Treatment 
Assessment Screening Center, Phoenix, Arizona, 1989; U.S. 
Department of );istice, 1989) 

** Cocaine use amoi^ arrested juveniles in the District of 
Columbia increased from a negligible number in 1984 to 23% 
in 1988. Between 19g? and 1988, overall illicit drug use has 
declined among juvenile arrestees, except for the youngest ages. 
Between 1987 and 1988, illicit drug use by 12 year old 
arrestees increased from 6% to 14%, by 13 year old arrestees 
from 9% to 21%, and by 14 yrxr old arrestees from j /% tc 
20%. (DCPSA, 1988-89) 
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^}^°f M Hke at this time t0 recognize Congresswoman Barbara 
Boxer for any comments she may have. oaroara 

holding f°hifi; Mr - Chaii,,,an ' very briefly. I want to thank you for 
suS fiS 5f,? ng ,° n y< ? Ur ^ ir u thday - It>s not a ha PPy birthday 

ttfiSffiC r,ght on the mark in tei of 

We are losing too many of our children to drugs, to gangs and to 
crime. Once a country loses its kids, it really 5 «5fflT£ 
future. So I think that today's hearing and the othl? hlarinS f?w 

Hf kT 8 h ome our klds ' 18 ^tremely important. I am very 
pleased to be here with you this morning y 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

H«!rf lTHnJ" nu°T e to the commi ttee Congressman Charles 
Hke" to make? Charhe ' d ° y ° U have any com ™nts you would 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, thank you for this ODDortunitv 
briefly join your committee, to introduce one of your wKses mv 
constituent, Dr. Carl Bell. witnesses, my 

exLnpn! d Uk l t0 f u-L commend you and the committee for your 
S cerSiX r ,n 0n C . hll r ren and famil y ^sues. We in the Congress 
Jidef fJTi In ° f s, W rtlve data which your committee pro- 

^ ^faUS"" need6d Pr ° gramS f ° r ° Ur Nation ' s child -". 

myZ^LrnrT^iV 0 ^^ SpeC £ C purpose of introducing 
founders and sine* ^V^ 1 ° K f Chlca S°' l V Dr - Bell was one of the 
luuuuers, ana since 1987 has been executive director of Hip f 1 ™ 

SeSSnd haf th C T/ ] " Th?S^muS i?MSS 

mtfes in °nv ^L^. Pr ° V :u ed me ? tal health services to five commu- 
nities in my district on the south side of the City of Chicago since 

deere? at*tt%?^ S T' ?nv Ben C01 ? pieted his undergraduate 
aZEZH ;,, h ? University of Illinois and subsequently his medical 
degree at Meharry School of Medicine in Nashville TN HavineS 
tensive y studied the issue of violence, Dr. Bell has produced some" 

on EhES?" 8 r r °° articles " Additional? Dr Belf, J?Z 
on the faculty of the University of Illinois, the Un versity of Chfca 

Is'aTectur^L^ 1 ^ 0 ^ ed l Cal S u ChooL He is also ^Sly known 
I am certain d h«? n n U n"'i ° n - 1 t , he iss * es of homicide and violence, 
nificant Tata as if 2^1 wul P rovlde your committee with sig- 
inncani data as it relates to violence among our Nation's vonth 
and I am again oleased to take this time out to gree my Sw 

Mr g rh n ,' Dr - Bea " T hank y0U for bein S h ^e today* * ^ 
duraHnn h™ n > ^fortunately, I will not be able to stay for the 
tant to tek ^l£ eanng 1 V;il have to depart momentarily But I 
jo?n you today y ° U f ° r this °PP ortuni ty to 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much 

Congressman Bliley. 

Mr. Bliley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
ToSv £? SUr A ° f y ° U ^ . is beir H, spent and robbed by violence 
S^^Wd^SiH indicted by its handiwork-L domS 
tic terrorism of drugs, child abuse, abortion, pornography and gang 
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warfare, these forms of violence are not worthy of a civilized nation 
and threaten to bring us to unprecedented self-destruction. 

The conscience of our nation is deeply troubled by the alarming 
violence among our children. Homicide represents 14 percent of all 
deaths among adolescents and young adults, ages 15 to 24, and 17 
percent of infant deaths. The homicide rate for youth and young 
adults is 58 percent higher than for the population in general, and 
12 times higher than for children ages 5 to 14. Eighty-three percent 
of 12 year olds will be victims of crime within their lifetimes. 

We are also troubled by our apparent lack of success in dealing 
with violent offenders. Nearly half of "ever violent" offenders have 
been arrested six or more times. Nearly two-thirds of young violent 
offenders are rearrested within six years. 

We should not simply recite numbers as if violence can be looked 
at within a vacuum. There are a number of factors which are relat- 
ed to violence. The relationship between drugs and crime and por- 
nography and crime are inescapable. One out of every five juve- 
niles in custody for violent offenses has prior convictions for drug 
offenses. Forty-five percent of juveniles incarcerated for violent of- 
fenses were under the influence of drugs or alcohol at the time of 
their offense. Studies of rapists indicate that a vast major^- regu- 
larly consumed pornography, with 57 percent admitting actual imi- 
tation in the commission of their rape. 

If we are to reduce serious juvenile crime, potential offenders 
must know that punishment will be certain and severe. It is all too 
apparent that juvenile offenders neither respect society nor fear 
the risk of law enforcement. Even worse, juvenile offenders often 
are just beginning a lifetime of violence. The median age at first 
arrest for prison inmates incarcerated for a current and prior vio- 
lent offense is just 15. 

We also know there is a strong relationship between family 
breakdown and violent crime. Violence on the streets cannot be 
separated from what is happening in the home. Part of our preven- 
tion strategy must be directed toward the living room, the class- 
room, and the work room, as well as the courtroom, to provide our 
young people with the strong families and role models they need. 

Government cannot escape some of the blame for the disruption 
of family life. While the wellspring of human progress as we know 
it has depended upon the individual freely following the moral law 
of responsibility and self-restraint, the principles of morality have 
been distorted in the last half of the 20th century, often by Govern- 
ment itself. One of the grave consequences of these family poli- 
cies" is family dissolution, which is all too often followed by vio- 
lence by and against our youth. . 

We must be concerned not only with the most violent of crimes 
which pierce our hearts and enrage our sensibility. For the 
victim, our corcern comes too late. It may be a long fuse which was 
lit well before the explosion. No, we must be watchful all along the 
way to prevent the violence from ever happening. 

It is the little things which turn out to have so great an impact 
in forming young lives, a steady diet cf encoui -gement and direc- 
tion that must be given daily to our young people to help them 
grow and learn to respect the dignity of each person, starting with 
one's self. 
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In sum, we see again that the most powerful influences for 
change must begin in the home and at the community level. I hope 
that today, we will hear some of (he ways in which Government 
can help bring about these changes. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Opening Statement of Hon Thom'" J Bliley, Jr., A Represent ative in 
Conors From the State ok Virginia, and Ranking Republican Member 

The treasure of youth is being spent and robbed by violence. Today, the modern 
world is indicted by its handiwork- -the domestic terroiism of drugs, child abuse, 
abortion, pornography and gang warfare These forms of 1 irience are not worthy of 
a civilized nation and threaten to bring us to unprecedented if destruction 

The conscience of our nation is deeply troubled by th -i nig violence among 
our children: 

Homicide represenu 14 percent of all deaths among aduiu. *nts and young adults, 
ages 15 to 24, and 17 percent of infant deaths. 

The homicide rate for youth and young advKs \3 58 percent higher than for the 
population in general, and 12 times higher t\ an ibr children ?ges 5 to 14. According 
to the most recent health statistics, murder is the leading cause of death among 
young black men. From 1970 to 1984, the homicide rate for young black men de- 
clined; but since 1984, it has risen by 29 percent. 

Eighty-three percent of 12 year olds will be victims of crime within their lifetimes 

Teenagers make up the hightest category of rape virfms 

Juvenile prostitution is estimated to range from 100,000 to 200,000 children. Many 
of them are victims of violence as well as exploitation. 

We are also troubled by our apparent lack of success in dealing with violent of- 
fenders. 

Nearly half of "ever violent" offenders have been arrested six or more times. 

Nearly two-thirds of young violent offenders are re^-rested within 6 years. 

We should not simply recite numbers as if violence can be looked at within a 
vacuum. There are a number of factors which are related to violence. The relation- 
ship between drugs and crime and pornography ind crime are inescapable. One out 
of every five juveniles in custody for violent cffei ses has prior convictions for drug 
offenses Forty-five percent of juveniles incarcerated for violent offenses were under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol at the time of their offense Studies of rapists indi- 
cate that a vast majority regularly consume pornography with 57 percent admitting 
actual imitation in the commission of their rape. 

If we are to reduce serious juvenile crime, potential offenders must know that 
punishment will be certain and severe. It is all too apparent that juvenile offenders 
neither respect society nor fear the risk of law enforcement. Even worse, juvenile 
offenders often are ji**t beginning a lifetime ot violence. The median age at first 
arrest for prison imr.dtes incarceiated for a current and prior violent offense is just 
15. 

We also know there is a strong relationship between family breakdown and vio- 
lent crime Violence on the streets cannot be separated from what is happening in 
the home Part of our prevention strategy must be directed toward the living room, 
the classroom, and the workroom, as well as tlr courtroom, to provide our young 
people with the strong families and role models they need. 

Government cannot escape some of the blame for the disruption of family life. 
While the wellspring of human progress as we know it has depended upon the indi- 
vidual freely following the mural law of responsibility and self-restraint, the princi- 
ples of morality have been distorted in the last half of the 20th century, often by 
Government itself. Changes in the law have cleared the path for a man to easily 
leave his wife and children in poverty; we reward the breakdown, or more precisely, 
the failure to form a family through government assistance programs; inequitable 
tax burdens coax both parents out of the home; public programs entice children to 
explore new rights before they are ready to use them wisely; all of these have been 
done without the necessary vL-.on to see the undersirable consequences. And one of 
the grave consequences of these "family policies" is family dissolution, which is all 
too often followed by violence by and against our youth. 

While these changes to the moral code may be part of the "modern" family, they 
should not be considered progressive. In 1970, there 3.8 million single-parent fami- 
lies. Today, there a^e 9.2 million families missing a parent. Can we consider our- 
selves to be progressing as a civilizaton in light of the violence which threatens our 
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homes, our schools, and indeed the most fundamental right to life? These are not 
just personal, isolated acts, they spill over to affect entire families and communities. 

Children are imitators, the> act out what they have learned. We hope that they 
will imitate the positive aspects of our lives; can we truly be shocked when they 
imitate the negative ones? 

We must be concerned not only with the most violent of crimi which pierce our 
hearte and enrage our sensibilities For the victim, our concern comes too late. It 
may be a long fuse which was lit well before the explosion. No, we must De watchful 
all along the way to prevent the vioience from ever happening— it is the little 
things which turn out to have so great an impact in forming young lives— a steady 
diet of encouragement and direction that must be given daily to our young people to 
help them grow and learn to respect the dignity of each person, starting with ones 
self. 

In sum, we see again that the most powerful influences for change must begin in 
the home and at the community level. I hope that today, we will hear some of the 
ways in which Government can help bring about these changes. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Congressman Rowland? 

Mr. Rowland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In looking over this fact sheet that you have given us, it certain- 
ly is distressing and disquieting to realize so many of our young 
people are involved in violent crime and so many of them lose their 
lives at an early age. One wonders why this takes place, why does 
this happen, and what can we do about it. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony this morning and cer- 
tainly hope there will be some solutions brought forth to this prob- 
lem that affects our society so severely. Thank you for focusing on 
Ihis problem, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Okay. We will hear from our first panel, which will be made up 
of Dr. Carl Bell, who is the Director of the Community Mental 
Health Council in Chicago, IL; Dr. Howard Spivak, who is the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health; the Honorable Reggie B. Walton, Associate Judge, Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia, and nominee for Associate Direc- 
tor, Office of National Drug Control Policy; Deborah Meier, who is 
the Principal of Central Park East Secondary School, New York 
City; and Gregory A. Loken, who is the Executive Director of Cov- 
enant House, Institute for Youth Advocacy, New York City. 

Welcome to the committee. We will take your testimony in the 
order in which I called your name. Dr. Bell, we will start with you. 

All of your written testimony, if you have it, will be placed in the 
record in its entirety. To the extent you can summarize, we would 
appx-eciate it. But proceed in a manner in which you're most com- 
fortable. 

Welcome, Dr. Bell. 

STATEMENT OF CARL C. BELL, M.D., DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY 
MENTAL HEALTH COUNCIL, SOUTHSIDE, CHICAGO, IL, APPEAR- 
ING ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Bell. Thank you. 

I am Dr. Carl Bell, here representing the American Psychiatric 
Association. I work on the south side of Chicago, as Congressman 
Hayes has already mentioned, in a neighborhood of 200,000 people. 
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I am here to talk about the issue of violence and how it impacts on 
children. r 

Clearly, the problem is a national one. Homicide is currently the 
leading cause of death in black males 15 to 44, and the leading 
cause of death in black males 15 to 34. If you consider that there 
were less than 6,000 black men killed during the whole 12 years of 
the Vietnam war, you will quickly realize that there have been sev- 
eral years in this country in which there were more black men 

rii thls countr y b y other black men than the whole 12 years 
of the Vietnam war. 

The homicide rates has been like this since 1929, so it is really 
nothing new at all. I've been dealing with the problem for some 
time. 

Now, I want to take that from a national perspective and bring it 
down locally to where I operate. We did a survey of 536 children in 
an elementary school in my neighborhood, my catchment area 
rwenty-six percent cf these children had seen a shooting and 29 
percent had seen a stabbing. We then went into the mentally ill 
population and found that four percent of the men who were 
coming to us as patients had been raped, and a third of the women 
had been raped. Forty percent of both men and women had been 
physically assaulted. 

Troutman, a friend of mine upon Milwaukee, replicated the same 
sort of a study and found that 30 percent of the men and 50 per- 
cent ot the women had been raped, and 56 percent of the men and 
t>t> percent of the women had been assaulted. Of all these popula- 
tions, about a fourth of them know someone personally who has 
been murdered. So it's a real serious problem. 

When we looked at the mentally ill who had been victimized, we 
found that they had been victimized repeatedly. For example, 25 
percent of that one-third of the women who had been raped, 25 per- 
cent had been raped as children and again as adults. Excuse me if i 
get a little bit angry. I don't like this. I'm sorry. I deal with this 

eV w y y lt gets to be kind of rou S h - 

We went into the medically ill population and found that 14 per- 
cent of the women had been raped, and again 36 percent of the 
m i5 perc^i.c of the women had been assaulted. 

We have done surveys now of about a thousand students, 65 per- 
cent high school and 35 percent elementary school. 39 percent have 
seen a shooting, 34 percent have seen a stabbing, and 23 percent 
have seen a homicide, 23 percent of these children have seen a 
homicide. 

Bradwell School last year is a classic example of what I face 
daily. About a week before a homicide occurred at Bradwell School, 
the woman up in Winetka went into the area and shot these six 
kids, killing one of them. Within 45 minutes in Winetka, the Ev- 
anston crisis team was on the scene dealing with that community. 
A week later an elementary kid was shot and killed and no crisis 
team came. After the funeral, when everybody was sort of falling 
apart, the school social worker found out about it three or four 
days after the funeral. So it was about five or six days later. There 
weren t enough resources to deal with those kids. 

I think what happened in Winetka was very appropriate, but I 
can show you areas on the south side of Chicago where something 
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like that happens all the time and there is no sich response. It's a 
problem. 

The social worker from Chicago contacted me, because she had 
heard about the work I wag doing. She was seeing six children with 
behavioral and learning problems individually, for psychotherapy, 
to try to help the kids get straight. She found out, as she saw these 
kids, that all six of th^m had learning and behavioral problems be- 
cause they had witnessed a homicide. So I guess what I'm saying is, 
and what we need to consider, is that a lot of the educational prob- 
lems and behavioral disturbances that I see in young black chil- 
dren on the south side of Chicago may very well be due to them 
having been witness to violence and suffering from post traumatic 
stress disorder, similar to what Vietnam veterans suffer from. She 
found out that this occurred and she put all these six kids in a 
group. 

This is nothing unique to Chicago. I've got people in Los Angeles, 
in Atlanta, who tell me the same thing. Batchelor and Wicks found 
out that in 1985 there were about 300 children in Detroit who wit- 
nessed the death of their parents through homicide. Now, if you go 
to Detroit and ask them what their public policy is around dealing 
with the problem of violence, they don't have one Neither do many 
other cities. So it's a very serious problem. 

Let me just very briefly, because I don't want to commit "con- 
gressional violence" by talking too much 

Chairman Miller. Only we can do that. 

Dr. Bell [continuing]. Let me just give you some quick solutions. 
These are all in the report and you might refer to them. 

There are a lot of myths around who's killing who. Some people 
think it's the police, some people think it's the criminal. Most 
homicides are family/friend homicides. You have got to destroy 
those myths. 

There are racial issues that people are concerned about. When 
I've gone nationally to talk to people, it strikes me that, unfortu- 
nately, white people think that if black people stop killing black 
people, they will start killing white people. So there is sort of a se- 
lective inattention to the black homicide issue, which as I said has 
been going on since 1929. 

The development of grassroots community efforts. Violence pre- 
vention curriculums which Dr. Prothrow-Stith has developed are 
very useful in public schools. Having conflict resolution teams in 
public housing is a very useful thing, but a lot of people block it. 
There's a Judge Cumerford in Chicago who is blocking that effort 
because he thinks it will divert the juvenile justice system or the 
criminal justice system, which I don't understand because it works 
here in D.C. 

Vocational services for teenagers. There are studies on head 
injury that indicate head injury and violence are related. Screening 
in emergency rooms is very useful. Mental health centers having 
victimization programs is useful, but a lot of times those are 
blocked because the victims' program tends to be dominated by 
white women feminists, and when you start a victimization pro- 
gram at a mental health center, they get righteously and reason- 
ably concerned that we're going to stigmatize victims, which we are 
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not going to do. But there is some political mess around that that 
needs clarity. 

Case finding and correctional facilities. I think the Attorney Gen- 
eral's Task Force on Family Violence should be taken off the shelf, 
because I think it is on the shelf in some communities. There are 
some very useful things in there as well. 

We have got to start dealing with the co-victims, because a lot of 
people living in sort of war zones are suffering from combat fatigue 
and nobody has been paying any attention. 

There are a lot of other things I could say, because usually I talk 
for a few hours, but I will be quiet at this point and be available 
for any questions you might have. 

[Prepared statement of Carl C. Bell, MD., follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Carl C Bell, M D , Community Mental Health Council, 

Southside, Chicago, IL 

Chairman and Members of the Committee, I am Carl C. Bell, M.D., a 
oracticmg psychiatrist with the Southside Chicago, Illinois, Community 
Mental Health Council, and a member of the American psychiatric 
Association's Committee of Black Psychiatrists. I am pleased to appear 
before the Committee to represent the views and concerns of the American 
Psychiatric Association, a medical specialty society representing over 
35,000 psychiatrists nationwide. 



The purpose of this testimony is to outline the problem of family violence 
and the problems children may have who are victims of or witnesses to this 
violence. In addition, solutions to the problem will be suggested. The 
majority of the observations presented are the result of empirical work done 
at the Community .Mental Health Council,, a comprehensive community mental 
health center located on the south side of Chicago serving a predominately 
Black community. 



The problem 



In 1986, Blacks accounted for 44% of the murder victims U \ the United 
States, and, as in previous years, more than 90% of those Black victims wen 
slain by Black offenders; yet Blacks comprised only about 12% of the 
population, (Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1987). Black-on-Black murder 
is the leading cause of death in Black males 15 to 44 and the leading cause 
of death in Black females 15 to 34. Black men have a 1 in 21 chance of 
becoming a hcmicide victim, Black women have a 1 in 104 chance; white men 
have a 1 in 131 chance of being a nonucide victim, and white women have a 1 
in 369 chance, (Secretary's task Force on Black and Minority Health, 1985). 
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Further, since less than 6,000 Black men were killed during the entire 
Vietnam War, there have been several single years during which there were 
more Black men killed in this councry than killed during that entire war. 

From 1976 to 1983, Black homicide victims knew their assailant in 59.81 of 
the homicides which occurred during those years. Among Black males, 
homicide victims knew their assailants in 58.3% of the cases and over 
three-fourths of those men who knew their assailants knew them as friends or 
acquaintances. Black female victims knew their assailant in 65.8% of the 
cases, and in 43.8% of those homicides the assailants was a family member, 
(Centers for Disease Control, 1986). Related to the fact that most victims 
and offenders knew each other is the fact that most often the homicide was 
classified as a primary homicide (64.8%), i.e., a hcnicide not related to 
any other felony, but one which usually occurred during a non-felony 
circumstance such as an argument. To make matters worse is the finding that 
for every one nomicide there are 100 assaults, (Rosenberg ft rfercy, 1986). 

When one considers the years of potential life lost from homicide; the cost 
of days lost from work, school or other meaningful activities; the cost of 
the disabilities resulting from violence; and the devastating emotional 
impact of violence - the true damage to society can be begun to be 
appreciated, it is clear, for example, that battered women suffer more 
frequently from general medical problems and psychological symptoms of 
stress such as suicide attempts, alcoholism, drug abuse, and depression 
(Stark & Flitcraft, 1982). Family violence is often cited as the ma 3 or 
reason for divorce and can be thought of as a destructive force eating away 
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at the American family. The full effects on children of witnessing such 
violence is unknown, but many of the children who witness violence suffer 
from post-traumatic stress disorder and have many other behavioral 
disturbances in childhood and adult life. 

In order to gam a better appreciation of how the above national statistics 
on violence impacted on the community it served, the Community Mental Health 
Council (GMHC) began to do a number of field surveys in its community. 

The first of the surveys was performed on 536 elementary school children 
from CMHC's catchment area and revealed that 26% reported having seen 
someone shot and 29% had seen a stabbing, (Jenkins and Thompson, 1986). 
Looking at the Council's mentally ill population we learned that 4% of the 
men <nd i/3 of the women had b3en raped; 40% of the men and women had —v>n 
physically assaulted; and 1/4 of both the men and women knew of someone wno 
had been murdered, (Bell et al., 1988). Similar findings were reported by 
Troutman and Braunstem (1989) in a part of the Milwaukee County Mental 
Health complex that serves a predominately poor, African-American 
population. This study found that 30% of the men and 50% of the women had 
been raped; 56% of the men and 66% of the women had been physically 
assaulted, and 30% of the men and 42% of the women knew of someone who had 
been murdered. A more m-depth study of a representative sample of CMHC's 
victimized mentally ill population revealed that a large proportion of these 
patients' physical and sexual assaults were perpetrated by friends and 
family. Furthermore, irar.y of these patients reported being multiply 
victimized. For example,, 25% of the women who reported being raped had been 
raped both as children, and, then again as adults, (Jenkins, Pt al.. 1989 . 
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In looking at the medically ill population m a poor west side Chicago 
community, it was leaned that 14% of the women reported having been raped; 
15% of the women and 36% of the men reported having been assaulted; and 28% 
of the women and 46% of the men reported of knowing someone who was 
murdered. 



Community Mental Health Council victims Services staff have continued to go 
to several community high school and elementary school classes and have 
currently surveyed over 1,000 students (65% m high shcool and 35% in 
elementary school). Thirty-nine percent reported seeing a shooting, 34% a 
stabbing, and 23% seeing a murder, (Shakoor, et al., 1989). 

After a local school social worker contacted CMHC about her work uith 
children in one of the schools we'd surveyed, the problem took even a 
sharper focus. Dyson (1989), was individually referred to six children from 
the same class of 33 for intervention in their behavior problems and poor 
academic performance. Her individual interviews revealed histories of 
extensive family violence resulting in a murder of a close family member. 
Her article illustrates the severity of violence inner-city school children 
are faced with which drastically interferes with the normal learning 
process. She notes that an overwhelming number of inner-city children 
experience major losses by death of a close family member yet remain 
unassisted in working through the mourning process, and, further, that 
aggression (in the form of violence) may represent this unresolved grief. 
Her interventions were able to help the si^ (hildren referred to maks 
improvements in their behavioral and academic performance. 
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Thus, we have empirical evidence of how the broader national violence 
statistics have a specific effect in the community, local schools, and 
individuals. Clearly, the exposure to violence increases the potential for 
future violence and hinders emotional and intellectual development of 
children exposed to violence. These errpincal-Chicago based findings have 
been supported by other psychiatrists and researchers around the country. 
For example, Dr. Quinton James, a psychiatrist at the Augustus f. Hawkins 
Mental Health Services in Los Angeles, has informed me that in looking at 
132 consecutive intakes of children to the center, 13 (10%) had a chief 
complaint of being witness to homicide. An examination of one-half of the 
homicide cases in Detroit in 1985 found that 17% were witnessed by a total 
of 136 youths ages 18 and younger, (Batchelor & wick, 1985). of the 2,000 
homicides in Los Angeles County in 1982, IV\ were witnessed by a dependent 
youngster (Pynoos & Eth, 1985). Pynoos and Eth (1985b) asserts that 
"intrusive imagery from violence within the family and its associated 
affect, markedly interferes with the child's ability to learn." Finally, 
Lewis, (1985) has identified being witness to or victim of violence as a 
factoi associated with children who later murder;, thus, violence may well 
begat violence in some children. 



Solutions to the Problem 

The solutions to the problems have been fully discussed elsewhere (Bell, 
1987; Bell, 1988: Bell, in press) and will not be discussed here. Rather, 
an outline of solutions which fit various aspects of the multifactorial 
problem of violence in society will be given. 
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There are a number of nyths and misconceptions about 
who's killing who and why. Many of these misconceptions 
are fueled by media which tend to focus on the 
sensational and exceptional ra'cher than the common 
place. Thus, many Blacks think it's white policemen who 
have killed the majority of Blacks? many people fear 
being killed by a burglar when their chances of being 
murdered by a family member, friend, or acquaintance are 
much higher; many are afraid of being killed by gangs m 
tho midst of drug trade wars when (in the vast majorit* 
of cities) homicides resulting from interpersonal 
altercations still outnumber gang-ielated homicides. 
These myths need to be replaced by facts in a national 
media educational campaign. Facts such as "loaded gun 
kept in the homo for homeowner protection from a heme 
invader is lie times more likely to kill a family member 
of friend," or that when home ownership of guns 
increased by five times in Detroit (due to homeowners 
buying guns to protect themselves after the 1969 riots), 
the homicide rate went from about 100 per year to 700 
per year - the vast majority due to interpersonal 
altercations, Another myth is that homicides are due to 
instrumental violance, i.e., violence used to acquire 
goods which occurs in a robbery, when in fact most are 
due to expressive violence as a result of interpersonal 
altercations. This myth prevents the criminal justice 
system from accepting the part of violer.ee in society it 
can impact and prevents the public health, educational, 
and legislai ' /e systems from taking rsponsibility for 
the aspects of violence they can influence. 
Consciousness on this issue must be raised. 

There is a great deal of confusion about the fact thac 
% different ethnic groups, different cities, and different 
times have different dynamics of violence. For example, 
Hispanic men do not tend to kill Hispanic women; there 
is a disproportionate percentage of Black domestic 
homicides, etc. Thus, cities must not generalize their 
prevention strategies to violence based on which city 
has the most press on violence as each city' homicide 
dynamic is different. City's must tailor make their 
programs to fit their situations. 

There is a lack of research on acquired biologic causes 
of violence such as head injury or how alcohol may cause 
central nervous system imbalances that promote violence. 
Most of these studies have been done on low risk 
populations, and finding a critical mass of cases to 
make a solid connectom between acquired biology and 
violence is lacking. Related to this is the possibility 
that certain medications, like propranolol, may in fact, 
be an anti-violence drug, but has not been approved by 
the FDA foi these indications, such medications have 
been shown to significantly reduce violence in head 
.i}ured individuals, it should further be noted that 
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Blacks and other minorities are twice more likely to 
suffer head injury that may promote violence. 

4. There continue to be racial concerns on the part of both 
Blacks, Hispanics, and Whites around the issue of 
violence. Blacks are concerned that Whites will 
interpret their higher homicide rates as evidence of 
genetic inferiority rather than the effects of poverty. 
Whites are afraid that if Blacks stop killing Blacks 
they'll start killing Whites. These fears must be 
combated by exposing them to the light of awareness. 

5. Institutional racism must be confronted to prevent 
continued systematic road blocks to the problem. For 
example suicide iz problem that is 2 to 3 times more 
cornraon in Whites) was responded to by multiple state 
legislative initiatives, but homicide (a problem that is 
5.6 times more common in Blacks and 2 to 3 times higher 
in Hispai».~s) does not receive such legislative favor. 
Another exai^e can °e found m the vigorous community 
response to a White woman visiting violence at a White 
Chicago suburban shec*^ compared to the apathy that is 
found when a Black child is killed in front of his class 
on Chicago's predominately Black south side. 

6. Community development must be done. For example, if, as 
Dyson (1989) suggests, school children who have academic 
and behavioral problems are screened for having 
witnessed vio)ence, then who will help those kids 
overcome their stress? The teachers and school guidance 
counselors will have to go back to school to learn how 
to address such issues. This is community development 
i.e. developing services in the community to cope with 
the problem. 

7. Grass roots community efforts need support, e.g. Save 
Our Sons and Daughters in Detroit, Black-or. Ulack- Love 
Camuai9* in Chicago, etc. These programs appear to have 
the potential for successfully impacting on the problem 
of violence. 

8. Curricula that teach kids conflict resolution skills 
should be taught m public schools. The »ame is true 
for family violence prevention curricula. 

9. Conflict resolution centers like the OSAY Program in 
Washington, D.C. housing developments need to be 
encouraned and supported throughout the country. 

10. Vocational services for teens have been shown to be able 
to dissuade kids from m\ 'Iving themselves in the 
dangerous, violent illegi imate economies. 

11. Neuropsychiatry stimulation for infants. Along with 
current efforts to address nutritional and prenatal care 
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needs, as well as programs designed to upgrade the 
health status of mothers, a national campaign needs to 
be begun for all infants to be rocked as rocking 
enhances brain development which reduces potential for 
future violence. 

12. Prevention of free falls anc cnildren being hit by cars 
need to be undertaken in poor communities as such head 
injury has been associated with violence. 

13. studies on the connection between alcohol abuse and 
neurochemical alterations in the brain causing 
explosive, impulsive violence need to be encouraged in 
minority populations that have high cirrhosis of the 
liver death rates. The results of these studies need to 
be widely disseminated to discourage drinking 



14. 



15. 



Ethnic pride needs to be stimulated and the difference 
between desegregation and integration needs to be 
clearly understood as it has been shown that a solid 
sense of ethnic identity "inwunizes" people again drug 
abuse, suicide, and likely violence. g 

Secondary prevention methods such as screening for 
battered women in g* aeral medical settings could 
identify women at risk and refer them for services to 
address their issues ct violence, i.e. women shelters. 
Gynecologists need to have handbooks for battered women 
m their offices. 

16. Family therapists and mental health workers need better 
training on how to do family therapy for \iolent 
families. 

17. Clergy need to be encouraged to get involved, identify 
families of violence not just in their congregation but 
in the community and reach ouc to those families with 
church-based services, e.g. counseling, respite and 
ineiters. 



18. 



19. 



Mo£2i b ?? C u S need t0 study Pynoos and Nader's paper 
(1988) which offers a blueprint on how to handle 
cnildren exposed to community violence. 

Mental health centers need to recognize the high 
percentages of victims in their population and offer 
victims' services. 



20. Case findings in correctional facilities needs to be 
undertaken to identify vjctins and perpetrators of 
violence, and provide them with treatment. 

21. The Attorney General's Task Force Report (1984) needs to 
be reread and actualized by local officials, it clearly 
outlines the roles the criminal justice system can play 
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in reducing homicide and family violence. 

22. Finally, tertiary prevention needs to be begun. For 
example, unfortunately many cities lack meaningful 
public policy on what to do with a child who witnesses a 
homicide. Co-victims of family nomicide victims need 
services. 



The problem of violence takes an exceedingly high toll 
society, families and individuals. Based on over 15 years of 
research and direct clinical work in this area, I'm convinced 
there are systemic solutions that can alleviate the problem of 
what I refer to as "survival fatigue", e.g., the stress of 
surviving in a milieu of violence which is similar to the "combat 
fatigue" observed in war. An excellent example of such a remedy 
can be found in The Year 2000 Health Objectives currently being 
drafted by the U.S. Public Health Service. I can only hope that 
the nation doesn't make the same mistake Washington, D.C. made 
around the problem of violence, i.« , as long as violence was 
only a public health issue it didn't get major attention from 
other government resources, but when it Y *ame a political 
problem (i.e., when D.C. became the murder capital of the U.S.) 
attention was drawn and an effort to address the problem finally 
began. 



Conclusions 
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Chairman Miller. We will have a number of questions. Thank 
you very much, Dr. Beli. 
Dr. Spivak. 

STATEMENT OF HOWARD SPIVAK, M.D., DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, BOSTON, 
MA 

Dr. Spivak. Thank you, Chairman Miller, and members of the 
committee. It is a real pleasure to have been invited here today, 
but it is even more of a pleasure to see you dealing with this issue, 
dealing with it from different perspectives because the approach to 
this issue has been rooted in an after-the-fact response that is 
clearly not working. 

I would like to start with a story of a young girl that I work with 
in Boston. The young girl's name is Kima. She is 17 years old and 
she is a junior in high school. In the last year-and-a-half, she has 
been to 16 funerals for friends of hers. The oldest was 21, the 
youngest was 11. The most recent one was a 19 year old former 
boyfriend of her sister, who was shot in a barber-shop in a fight 
over who was next in line for a haircut. 

Now, let us put this into some perspective. The United States has 
the fifth highest homicide rate in the world. Countries like Brazil, 
Guatemala and Thailand represent the few countries with higher 
rates than ours. As I am sure you are all aware, those are coun- 
tries facing considerable social, political and economic turmoil, so 
there is something going on in this country that is very serious. 
The homicide rates in the U.S. range fr<3m 10 to 30 times higher 
than most western countries in Europe, Asia, ard other industrial- 
ized areis of the world. 

I have been asked to comment mi trends, but the reality is that 
this issue has been serious for a long time. So it is not getting 
worse. It has been bad for a very, very long time. We are seeing at 
this point several generations of young people, and especially 
young black men, that are being devastated by this issue. 

I think what is happening more recently, and why there may be 
some increased attention and awareness to this, is that just as 
drugs overflowed out of inner cities 20 years ago, and suddenly 
people discovered that drugs were a problem, violence is beginning 
to overflow out of our inner cities and into our suburbs. It is not 
uncommon at this point to read, at least in Boston newspapers, of 
teenagers beating each other up over relatively minor issues and 
putting their friends in the hospital, or worse. So this is no longer 
an issue that is confined to our inner cities. However, it is still a 
major and predominant issue in our inner cities. 

The typical homicide, in spite of what gets represented in the 
media, occurs between two young men who know each other, who 
are of the same race, who have been drinking, who get into an ar- 
gument, one of whom is carrying a knife or a gun that gets pulled 
as the argument escalates and somebody gets hurt or killed. If we 
put this in the context that we have delegated this issue to the 
criminal justice system, which provides punitive, after-the-fact 
interventions, in an effort to discourage violence, there is no way 
that the threat of punishment is going to prevent two young men 
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who know each other, who have been drinking, who get in an argu- 
ment, from hurting or killing each other. Because this is rooted in 
very basic and serious conditions that these young people are grow- 
ing up in, and has little to do with whether the police are going to 
come or whether anyone is going to end up in jail. That is not the 
consideration in these cases. 

This is an issue deeply rooted in poverty. The black homicide 
rates in this country are from 6 to 12 times higher than the white 
rates. When you correct those rates for socio-economic factors, the 
racial differences disappear. So this is rooted in the fact that blacks 
and other minority groups are overrepresented in poverty and deal 
with the implications of that poverty. Part of that involves a lower 
threshold for the use of violence. 

This is also rooted in the gender models that we establish for our 
young people. Look at the heroes we put in front of our young 
people, especially young men. There is barely a hero in television 
or movies who does not choose violence as the primary mechanism 
for solving their problems. They pull out their semiautomatics and 
their handguns and they fix their problems. And what is worse is 
they get what they want and there are no consequences for it. 

I had a 19 year old boy tell me in an emergency room once, after 
being shot, that he was surprised that it hurt. It was because no 
one ever got hurt in the media. Inner city young people in particu- 
lar, are surrounded by violence in their daily lives. 

When we go into Boston classrooms to teach our violence preven- 
tion curriculum, the first question we ask is how many people 
know somebody who has been murdered, and literally every hand 
goes up in the classroom. When we ask how many of the students 
have lost family members from violence, a half to two-thirds of the 
hands go up. So these kids deal with this issue every day of their 
lives. 

Now, there are some predictive factors. We know the kinds of cir- 
cumstances that put people at greater risk for violence. We know 
that poverty is a risk factor. We know that gender is a risk factor. 
We know that age is a risk factor. We also know that children who 
grow up in violent families are at risk for being: violent when thev 
grow up. We have this incredible social service* system around the 
country that takes kids out of violent homes to protect them, but 
does nothing to help them deal with the long-term consequences of 
the violence they have experienced. These kids grow up to be vio- 
lent and they hurt each other. They hurt their own children. 

We also know that drugs and alcohol are related to violence. 
Fifty percent of homicide victims have elevated blood alcohol 
levels, and in those cases where assailants are caught, where the 
blood alcohol level is relevant to the event itself, 50 percent in that 
case have elevated blood alcohol levels. We 'enow that alcohol and 
certain drugs reduce the threshold for exhibiting violence in the 
context of conflict or anger. 

Maybe last and most important is that we are learning more and 
more that violence is learned, that children learn it from seeing it 
in their families and they learn it from television and the movies. 
When you put a young child in front of a TV screen and you exhib- 
it violence to them, they act that violence out in their play and 
they begin to use that violence to deal with their own conflicts. 
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What is equally important to know is that when you put children 
in front of a TV screen and they are presented with nonviolent 
problem-solving strategies, they mimic those behaviors. So that 
p^osocial behavior is also learned. The problem is that we are em- 
phasizing the violent solutions and we are deemphasizing the pro- 
social solutions. 

The last thing I want to touch on in terms of factors that contrib- 
ute to this is the issue of weapons. There are 20 million unregis- 
tered handguns in this country. In Boston, you can rent them on 
street corners or buy them for minimal amounts of money. In a 
survey done in Boston a few years ago, over 25 percent of kids re- 
ported bringing guns or knives to school at least on one occasion. 
And lest you think girls are protected from this behavior, almost 
20 percent of girls, almost 30 percent of boys reported such behav- 
ior. I think we are going to start seeing dramatic increases in homi- 
cide rates and violent behavior among girls as we continue to por- 
tray an increasing number of women heroes who also choose vio- 
lence to solve problems. 

Now, as distressing as this situation is, thu more we learn about 
this, the more we learn what to do about it. Although we need to 
continue to support the criminal justice system in its response to 
this problem, ve need to begin to support and develop preventive 
interventions. I think Dr. Bell outlined a number of those very 
well. We can teach kids to behave differently. 

But in that context, I must point out that when we go around 
seeking funds to do this, there is no primary place for us to go. The 
National Institute of Justice (NIJ) funds primarily criminal justice 
activities, and the Department of Health and Human Services, 
through the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) and Maternal and 
Child Services, funds some of this, but not nearly the magnitude of 
money that is needed for this effort. To do this right is going to 
cost money. But the savings for doing it will be 10, 20, 30 times 
higher than that. The longer we wait to put some support behind 
this, the more it is going to cost us. 

I think I will close on that note. I will also take questions when 
we are done. I thank you for this opportunity. 

[Prepared statement of Howard Spivak, M.D., follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Howard Spivak, M D., Deputy Commissioner, 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health, Boston, MA 

May 16, 1989 

Violence and its consequences of injury and death 
represent a major hoalth problem in this country. The 
Unite* States ha* the fifth highest homicide rat* in the 
world, 10 times higher than that of England and 25 times 
hlghar than that of Spain. In faot, the U.S. homicide rate 
rivals countries that are experiencing considerable social, 
economic, and political turmoil. In 1980, homioide and 
assault were responsible for over 23,000 deaths, 700,000 
potential years of life lost, 350,000 hospitalisations, 1.5 
million hospital days, and $640 million in health care 
costa. And. the problem is growing. 

Fatalities from violence represent only the tip of the 
iceberg; nonfatal intentional injuries occur as much as 100 
tines more frequently. Assault and intentional injuries 
identified ir. *z**c*l settings can be four times that 
reported to the police, suggesting that medical 
institutions are a primary site for identification of 
individuals with violence-related problems. This fact 
alone requires that a health and public health persneotive 
be incorporated into the effort to respond to this serious 
problem* 

In addition, violence is a major cause of death among 
adolescents and young* adults. Homicide has risen over the 
past several decades to become the second leading causa of 
death for all 15 to 24 year olds in the United States. 
Young black men are at the greateet risJc for death and 
injury from violence, Their rate of death from homicide is 
from six (for 15-24 year olds) to twelve (for 25-44 year 
olds) times higher than the national rate. 

The issue of violence has traditionally been delegated 
to the police and oriminal justice system. The 
characteristics of a large majority of violent events and 
homicides do not, howsver, suagest that the after-the-fact 
response of the criminal justice system and the threat of 
punishment for violent behavior will have a major effect in 
deterring violence. Although the media typically presents 
yiolencs as coldly premeditated, randomly directed to 
innocent bystanders, or related to criminal activity such 
as robbery or drug dealing, the more cesser. sc*r^ric «• 
dramatically different. A wajority^of^homicldes^occur" 
between two youna men of the sane race who know each other; 
who have been drinking; who get into an argument (often 
over a relatively minor lesue) ; and, one of whom is 
carrying a weapon. The epontaneoua, unplanned, and 
intimate nature of these events make it unlikely that the 
criminal justice oonsequences are taken into consideration 
before the violent behavior leads to injury or doath. 
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Statistics demonstrate that social and cultural factors 
such as povsrty, racism, availability of weapons, madia 
influences, cender expectations, stc, placa csrtain parsons 
at greater risk of violence. Furthermore, individual 
factors, such as family history of violsncs or low 
self-esteem, substance abuse, vsapon carrying, ate, also 
lncrsass ths risk of violsncs. Knowledge, of thsss factors 
can hylp in tha idantifioation and intarvantion of 
indiyidaals at spsclal risk for intentional injury, 

A coBtton aisconcsption sbout violsncs is that it is 
interracial, Xn reality, 80 par cant of hoaioida* occur 
between aeabsrs of ths same raoe. Although reolsa adds to 
r??. angi ? and itriii that can contributa to violanoa, 
littls violsncs aotually is racially instigated, Rathsr, 
it is increasingly olaar that soolosconoftlo status is a 
grsatar pradictor of violanca and that th* 
°v«5;wprsisntttion of blaoks in tha violanca and hoaioida 
statistics reflects thsir ovsr-rsprsssntation in povsrty, 
Studias that havs oorractad hoaioida rates for 
sociosconoaic status havs found thrt racial differences in 
thsss rates disappear yhan povarty is takan into account. 

Most homicide victias (77 par csnt) ars aala. Woman 
are also subject to and involved in intsntional violanca, 
but ara much lass likaly to ba seriously injursd. 
Dlffsrsncse in weapon-carrying fcahavior and social 
expec tat ions aay contributa to thair lowsr ratas oZ aora 
serious injuriss and hoaioida, Hovsvsr, with inorsasss in 
the number of msdia-portrayed fsaala haroas who ara as 
violent as thair male counterparts, wa can axpaot that tha 
gap between aala and f scale hoaioide and intentionel iniury 
ratas aay be reduced. 

^ Ado }; BqtntB ara at hi * n vi * k *or violsncs bscauss of 
the rapid psychological and physical changes that occur in 
the transition to adulthood. Teenagers face a number of 
raajor developmental tasks, including (1) individuation froa 
family through a narcissistic period of self-development; 
( r4 2 tv !:2? ttt ?? o£ a identity that includes a period 

of identification with ssxual extremes, such as the aacho 
image for aales and extreme femininity for fsaaies; (3) 
development of a moral and personal value systsa through 
experimentation; and (4) preparation for future employment 
and responsibility. 

Many of the behaviors associated with these 
developmental tasks predlsposs adolsscsnts to violence. 
The nerciMism of sdolescence h»ft a strong ccaponent of 
seif-consclousnsss and makes teenagers extremely vulnsrable 
to embarrassmsnt, svsn froa ths aost ninor insult, pesr 
prsssurs, which is iaportsnt to facilitating success in 
many developmental tasks, slso can enhance the likelihood 
of violent behavior. *f fighting is expected by peers, 
thsn an edoleecent vilj. have considerable difficulty 
disregarding the pressures to fight. In addition, anger 
asaocists^ with the limited econoaio options of povsrty and 
racism exacerbates this situation and lowers a young 
person's threshold for violencs. 
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It it the personal, behavioral, and spontaneous 
characterittict of violence that both raise the most 
concern and offer direction for intervention. Almost 60 
per cent of victims and assailants Xnow each other, and 20 
per cent of victims and assailants are members of the same 
family, one half or more of homicides are precipitated by 
an argument as compared to only 15 per cent of homicides 
occurring in the course of committing another crime. 
Alcohol use also contribute* to violent behavior; 
approximately half of all hooioide victims have elevated 
blood alcohol levels. 

The availability and carrying of weapons is also a 
major factor in this situation, it is estimated that there 
a 5!4fY* r 20 BllUon vinregistsred hand guns in the U.S. , in 
addition to the millions and millions of legally licensed 
firearms. Young people are getting access to these weapons 
and are carrying them in increasing numbers, often in the 
context of "self proteotion". one survey in Boston, 
Massachusetts reported that over one quarter of high school 
students (371 of boys, 17% of girls) carried guns or 
knives, at least on occasion. 

Most importantly, the evidence is mounting that 
violence it a learned response to stress and conflict. 
Exposure to violence in the home hat been strongly 
associated with violent behavior in children and youth. 
There is growing also evidence that young people learn from 
and demonstrate the violent behavior that they observe on 
television. This is particularly relevant given the extent 
of violence displays* in the media and the predominance of 

? ? „ on tsltvlsion and in notion pictures who choose 
violent msans as thsir primary mechanism to solve 
problems. Violence is generally presented in the media as 
the first choics option for dealing with conflict. 
Furthermore, it it portrayed at alwayt succettful and 
without negative consequences. 

One young man being treated in an emergency room for a 

2» n !^4 WOund to1 ? nt tnat ht w * 8 ^prised that the injury 
»^ n n }fP ,rce ?tion from television was that such injuries 
were neither painful nor incapacitating, it is 
particularly important in this context to point out that 
when children observe nonviolent problem-solving strategies 
on television, they are found to mimic these behaviors when 
conflicts ariss. flo, the prosocial behaviors and responses 
to conflict slso can bs learned. Unfortunately, such 
positive exposures are the exceptions and too Infrequent to 
courier the negative Images. Tnis can be changed. 

Addressing the problea of interpersonal violence 
involves the collaboration of a broad base of professionals 
and community organizations. Given the relatively recent 
focue on the problem, there are only a few programs to look 
to for assistance in developing interventions. Most 
efforts to date have focused on the role of the criminal 
justice system, which has for the most part provided 
after-the-fact, punitive responses to violent evente. 
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The fact that moet intentional injuries are produced by 
known aesailants, are not premeditated, and are associated 
with . entifiable psycho-social and behavioral risk factort 
bags for other avenuse of reeponee to the problem that ruet 
be developed. 

Sf forte to handle these characterietics can and should 
be implemented in the following ways? (1) primary 
prevention of violence as a response to anger and conflict/ 
(2) screening for and early identification of high-risk 
indiyiduale; (3) increased availability of secondary level 
"J^v???^ hi ? h - rl »* population; and (4) improved 
rehabilitative servioes. Within this context, the medical 
and publio health communities oan play an important role in 
h«^h 0r :S^^Y ith 0th#r RP«P^*te numan service, mental 
i :JT'^? ducation ' c°naunity, and criminal juetice 
inetitutione. 

Violence needs to be incorporated into the health care 

JE?!^! 9 ? 1 *?' n*!!} 10 lndlvldu «l cliniciane cannot address 
violence in ieclation, the public health sector can play a 
role in eetabliehing a broader context for violence 
prevention. An increassd levsl of avarenees and 
levsl nMtU t0 b * • itabliihid at the community 

One euch effort is currently in proareee in the city of 
Boeton. This program is a large-ecale initiative 
concerning violence prevention that includes 
community-based sducation through schools, sxisting 
community agsnciss, and mass media. The program Is 
targating two epecifio urban nsighborhoods with high 
adolescent hoaicids ratse in an effort to assess the impact 
of a violence prevention project, y 

Another public health approach ueed in addressing 
health problsas involvss attempte to manipulate the 

5? *? rtduc ? ritk# For ««»Pl«i "fsty locks on 

firearms (analogous to safsty caps on medication bottles) 
may reduce unintentional firearm injuries, as wsll as 
provids a moment for sscond thought in unplannsd violent 
events, in this contsxt, mechaniemc to reduce access to 
waapons nuit be ssriously considered. 

The public health eye tern also can contribute to the 
yetablienment of improved seoondary prevention and 
i2«Jfi a {JSi??K itrvi ? M t 5 rou 9 nJ advocacy of more exteneive 
2I5SjJ«5! alt 5 "fY 1 *" £? r with problems of violent 

behavior^ and collaboration between the health care and 
criminal justice systems to improvs access to supportivs 
■• rv i£'L £o f individual « at hi 9 n rla * tor violent behavior, 

v^J !!V! trat ? gitg havt a aound baaia for what 18 already 
known about violence. Further development and evaluation 
of primary prevention initiatives will contributs greatly 
to our understanding of ths problsm and its potential 
solution. As this is an issue that particularly affeote 
the minority community, input and involvement of that 
community ie of great importance to assurs that 
inappropriate etsreotypee are avoided and cultural 
parspectivee are maintained in addressing the problem. 
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The magnitude and characteristics of the problem of 
violence cry out for new, creative approaohee and tl. eed 
for ineighte from different perepectives. The publlo 
health community can make a real contribution to Ite 
resolution through prevention, treatment, and research. 
The extent of the violence we experience in this country is 
deeply rooted In our valuee ae expressed by media images, 
availability and acceptability of weapons, use of violence 
to solve problems, and through messages we express to our 
children and youth. We must act now to address these 
values end turn the tids bsfors ws become overwhelmed by 
the consequences of these values. 
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Janas Mason, M.D. , Ph.De 
Assistant Secretary for Htalth 
Department of Health and Human services 
200 Independence Avenue;, s.W. 
Washington, D,C. 20201 

Dear Dr. Mason, 

in SashW™ t0 n tha 2 k J? U for "••ting with us on March 10 
J? 9 r * 8ulliv «n'« awearing-ir. vao certainly an 

inspiration and v. loc* forward to his and your tenurS. 

Inclosed is the concept paper for A *ulti-oitv trial to 

This that 1 5" b ** n U8cd for ov * r * d «^d* by NIH. 

SSiLffiJfS^S^^ffi^tWortunity to ttst ths Y 

SubH^nlarth^oSiii!" 0 ^ trlal * non-bionadical 

The lnmedl.cy of thle problem l t reflected In the f.efc th.t- 
r e «n?}v 0V,rVh,1 2 ,d 100,1 » nd ^loLl oHiolal. hi*. that 

1 LS ropo ! ,d UM o£ tht Hotlonel Guard or nllltla In 
SKXnSft ?^! n 5! r " *? d,al wlth '""9 violence. We feel 
SrIS2&LS hat th,r ' U , a B ^ or ««>r public health 

fchll Kui * pp " ach, J ln ««Mr M .ing violence. He propo.e 
Pr«lS«J » a V* Way f0r VvU ' s «°™tary Sullivan end 

llllH. "5 t0 r,,pond t0 thls » ev «« Problen and 

promote e kinder, jentler nation. 
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We look forward to discussing this concept with you further 
at your earliest possible convenience. 



Enclosure 



sine 




Commissioner of Public Health 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Reed V, Tuckson, M.D. 
Commissioner of Public Health 
District/ of Columbia 

Moodrow A, /lyers/M^^ ,S*?B.A. 
state Health Commissioner 
Indiana state Board of Health 
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ASSAULT AND HOMICIDE REDUCTION TRIAL 

J5m S 31 !*!? s * ata \ h ** ont of the highest homicide rates in 
i.!.M?? Uftrlall2 ; d . worldt l In 1980 ' homicide and aggra^ted 

i/f?2 Un 5 #d £ ° r ra0r * thtn 23 ' 970 i 696,631 potential 

Zltli**, i lf€ lMt ' 35 ?'? 00 hospitalisations, 1.5 nil lion 
nospital daye, and a ainimua of $638 million in health cart 
Si!!*** ,*? un * *> lac * living in the inner city, over- 

repreeer.ctd among the poor and unemployed, ere at greatest risk 
£fw r2w tlthtr Vlctla or tht P«n>«trator of a violent act,, 
»5i tn £! r i £* v * rtc,nt *Y experienced en exacerbation o? 
???SI2?:i-iI h, - Dl fJ rle ? of ColUBb i*i *°* exemple, hae reported 
117 homicides in the firet 82 calendar days of 1989. 4 In fact, 
2!*,™ homicide ie the single greatest cause of death for 
young black aen, nationally, 3 

The common image of homicide, ae portrayed by the news 
atdla, iapliee premeditation, crime involveaent, and/or racial 
inetigation. Surprieingly, only 15* of all honicidts occur 
«^i? g S our,€ of * crime. 5 Host homicides occur between 

"5° knoM • ach othtr ( u ««ally of the same race), as the 
S?!?T 0f .. an ar ^ uo « nt where alcohol is involved. These 

• and •P? nta n« ou » characteristics do not fit ths usual 
nsdia representation of violence. 

J?*? 1 *} 0 ? 11 ?' tht contro1 ot violence has been delegated to 
the criminal justice and legislative fields, strategies have 

! d t0 th * of Puniehaent and law enforcement as a 

perceived deterrent, and rehabilitation as a secondary 
Intervention measure. Theea efforte are not preventive, and do 
2? \,?!?*: Mrlly . r " ult ln J l*"ing effecte. The characteristic? 
ZL v J 0l ! nc « « n der it unlikely to be affected by punitive, after- 
the-fact interventions, 

Theej sane charaot eristics, however, pentit *he 
conceptueliiation of violence ae a public health problem, ae done 
-XJlSS.. K? ton 0en#r * 1 tnd Public Health Service in 1980, and 
support the uee of prevention strategiee succeesful for other 
behavior-related health problem*, 6 The eeverity and urgency 0 * 
tnis growing national problem cry out for new preventive and * 
treatment programs, 

•.^./^"•i 01 ^ 1 flv# vttr P ubllc health violence reduction 
It ! 7?f 9 ? tln9 Y° ut h proposed with an exteneive evaluation 
VI: , J* include three matched control citiee. Presently, 
t~wfiii pr °^*5 t * acro " th « nation are addressing violence 
p JV! v and reduction through creative uee ©f traditional 
E^iS h J alth /trategies. The earliest work used high echool 

n education on anger and violence, 7 This effort grew and 
evoivad into a coaaunity-baead approach which included the uee of 
community agencies, churches, neighborhood health centers and tht 
2!fi ' •< Jdlt t°n to the schools., other prograae have involve* 
eaergency r^jn interventions, connunity-baeed strategiee and 
eetab A iBhment o* stronger links to criminal juetice 

ne *s.io.:: While those dtiigning and participating lr. aucr. 
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effort* support their continuance, and while the strategies are 
traditional public health atrategiee found effective in other 
instances, evaluation data it not conclueive. The difficulty of 
data collection and the low frequency of the most severe 
measurable epieodee (homicidee) have United the ability to 
aasess the effects of such etrategiee on edoleecente. 

Thie multi-city trial is designed to bring together current 
etrategiee into a compreheneive violence reduction progam in 
three cities (Springf isld, HA, ths District of Columbia, 
Indianapolis, IN). This model of a aulti-city trial is ons that 
has been used for ovsr s decade by the NIH, Tni« project 
providee an opportunity to test the euitabiiity of a multi-city 
trial for a non-bioaedlcal public health problem. The three 
proaraae will implement echool, emergency room, community and 
a; dla based int,rv *ntionf over five yeare entf regulerly measure 
the effect on rumbere of assaults rsportsd to schools, polics* 
and emergency rooms and the number of homicidee. suweye will 
also be conducted to assies Knowledge, attitudes and self- 
reported behavior (fighting and weapon carrying). Thie data will 
be compared with the matched control city data. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE VIOLENCE DEDUCTION PROGRAMS 
I . Schoole 

In each city, the echool system will implement violence 
prevention and anger management curricule. Su jestsd grade 
levele are 3rd, 5th, 7th and 9th. Currently available curricula 
??? ,e,m b * •* f « ctiv « and appropriate for each grade lsvsl 
will bs ussd. Tsachsrs will bs trainsd in s stsndard way to use 
the materia) e. The echool aystema will commit to a five year 
program of implementation of the education aatarials and data 
collection. 

IX. Emergency rooks 

The emergency roome eerving the communities with the higher 
numbers of epieodee of violence will pcrticipau, Waiting room 
mater iale and video programe will be displayed. Th<.ae pezeone 
treated in the emergency room because of an episode of violence 
will be given the aateriale, ehown the vid*o tape and ;couraged 
to have an initiel conversation with an ER counselor, or referred 
to a secondary care network. 

III. community Agencies 

Exieting etaff who work with adoH^jente in the churohee, 
boys a*>d girle clube, health centere, and other appropriate 
community agencies will bs trainsd to ussd ths curriculum 
materials and will receive the technical aseistance necessary to 
utilisa the etrategiee withJ their agencies. Thie will not 
involve the addition of new etaff for the egenoy, but will be 
directed to the training of exiating staff and integration of the 
violence prevention work into currently existing programs. 
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IV. Media 

Public Sarvice Announceoente which educate and provide 
information on violence prevention and which provida program 
information will air in aach city. Thesa j>8A'e will ba for radio 
and talaviaion and billboarda. 

V. Secondary Cara Network 

During tha implementation of primary prevention af forts it 
la inevitable that children will ba identified who need 
apacializad intervention. For tone thet would include 
traditional mental health behavioral modification etrategiee. 
Such etrategiee are an appropriate part of tha health cara 
eyetem. In addition, accata to social eervicee, cental health, 
and follow up medical cara may ba indicated and mutt often 
interface with the criminal juetice eyetea. This network of back 
up treatment eervicea will be developed in each community. 

EVALUATION 

The evaluation will be designed to meaaure tha impact of the 
rogram on different outcomaa and at different levele, from the 
ndividual to the community. A quaei-experimental deeign, 
employing teat and control citiee and subgrotfpe will be ueed. 
The three meaeurement objectives are 1) tha extent to which 
program eervicea were implemented in a timely and eufficient 
manner, a) chanoee in knowledge and attitudes around tha problem 
of adoleecent violence aa a reault of the intervention, an* 3) 
impact of the intervention on epeoifio violent behavior in the 
target population. 

A variety of methodoltaiee will be used to achieve these 
objectivee. Both quantitative and oualitative methode will 
compriee the proceee evaluation (Objective l) . Detailed records 
of project activitiee will be kept and client/participant 
characterietice will be documented. 

Survey methodology will be employed for Objective 2i the 
measurement of knowledge and attitude changes. Random-digit 
dialed eurvaye will be conducted each year to measure both 
exposure to the project and ite impact on knowledge, attitudes, 
and eelf-reported behavior. Self-adminietered guoetionnairee 
with eimilar content will be given to groups of adoleecent 
project participante in a pre-teet/poet-teat faehion (with 
controle) to meaaure project impact in a emaller setting. 

A variety of eoircee will be used for information on the 
project'e impact on violent behavior (Objective 3). school 
euspenaion data, juvenile arreet data, and emergency room assault 
data will be ueed in a ti*:e eeries faehion to note any changee 
since project implementation. 

All data collection for objectives 2 and 3 will be compared 
to oJ* Uarly collected data from tho control comraunitiee. 
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TIMELIKE 

From the start of the program through the first year of 
implementation, the training of school teachers, agency 
counselors and others using ths curriculum and materials will 
take place, Ths work with the local media to plan a kick off and 
rsgular airing of the program campaign will take place in this 
first ysar as well. 

Years two, thres and four will include program 
implementation and date collection. After three full yeare of 
program, the fifth year will involve completion of the data 
collection and analysis. 
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BUDGET 

Annual - Year 1 



National Project Director - 


$50,000 4 


25% benefits 






m 


$ 62,500 


3 Local Project Directore - 


($35,000 


+ 25% benefits) 


X 


3 


m 


5131,250 


6 Trainer.i/City X 3 cities - 


($25, 000 


t 25% benefits) 


x 


18 




$562, 500 


4 Secrstariss 


($18 ,000 


+ 25% benefits) 


x 


4 


m 


$ 90,000 


4 Administrative Assts. 


($22,000 


+ 25% benefits) 


x 


4 




$110,000 


National Research Director - 


$50,000 4 


25% benefits 






m 


$ 62,500 


6 Local Research Assts. 


($25, 000 


+ 25% benefits) 


x 


6 




$187 ,500 


fioai* LO<i»Ulvant • 


£ ^ K AAA 

5*5 , 000 








s 


$ 25,000 


Media Development 


$100,000 








p» 


$100,000 


Materials 


$200,000 










$200,000 


Travel 


$ 10,000 








s 


$ 10,000 


Annual Meeting 


$ 15,000 








a 


$ 15,000 


6 Surveye 


($50,000) 


X 6 








$300,000 


Data Analysis 


($25,000) 


X 6 








$150,000 


oTAL (Year 1) 










$2,006,250 



Years 2-5: to be developed 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Judge Walton. 

STATEMENT OF HON. REGGIE B. WALTON, ASSOCIATE JUDGE, SU- 
PERIOR COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; AND NOMI- 
NEE FOR ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF NATIONAL DRUG 
CONTROL POLICY, WASHINGTON, DC 

Judge Walton. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee. It is an honor to have the opportunity to appear before 
you today because I do have very profound concerns about what I 
see happening in the streets of our cities, and also our rural areas, 
in reference to children. I have, over the last eight years, seen it in 
the courtroom, which is merely a reflection of what is taking place 
in the community. 

Having been a defense lawyer for two years in Philadelphia, a 
prosecutor for approximately 6 years here in Washington, and on 
the bench for approximately eight years, I have seen a steady in- 
crease in the number of young people who are coming before the 
court and the severity of the offenses that those young people are 
being charged with. 

Already this year, we have approximately 170 homicides commit- 
ted here in the city, and approximately 56 committed in Prince 
George's County, MD, and a significant number of those individ- 
uals who were killed were young people. I have seen in the court 
the age of the individuals committing these offenses go down. It 
was rare that I saw a situation several years ago where there was a 
teenager who was charged with a homicide. It obviously happened 
on occasions, but it wasn't something that is as routine as to what 
we see happening today. 

I think that illustrative of the problem is what we saw recently 
in Central Park, the senseless assault perpetrated by a number of 
young people, and the number of young people who we see commit- 
ting the homicides and violent assaults that are taking place here 
in the District of Columbia. 

I am also very concerned about what I see in reference to the 
number of young people who are involving themselves in drug ac- 
tivity. I spoke not too long ago at a junior high school in northeast 
Washington and was told by the principal that one of her major 
concerns and difficulties that she deals with on a daily basis is the 
fact that the older individuals involved in drug activity are recruit- 
ing her students to sell drugs. Because of the significant profits 
that can be made in the drug trade, and coupled, unfortunately, 
with the fact that many of the young people who I come in contact 
with and talk to will tell you that because the consequences of 
being apprehended are not that significant, it is worth taking the 
risk to involve themselves in that type of activity. 

I think there are a lot of obvious reasons as to why the situation 
exists. Unfortunately, there has been a deterioration of the moral 
fabric of our society. I think to a large degre • the deterioration of 
the family structure has played a significant part in that. We have 
seen a steady increase in the number of young people who are 
being raised only by their mother. Obviously, there are many 
mothers who can successfully raise children by themselves. On 
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Sunday, I believe, there was an article in the Washington Post 
about a woman who had overcome her drug addiction and had 
raised children very successfully, including some young male chil- 
dren. 

Unfortunately, I think that statistically it would suggest that it's 
a lot harder, though, for a woman to raise children by herself, and 
especially if you're talking about adolescent males. I know from my 
upbringing the importance that my father played in my life. Unfor- 
tunately, a lot of the young people that we see coming into the 
court system have never had a father who played any role in their 
life. Fifty-two percent of black children being raised today are 
being raised only by their mothers. 

I think if you would look at the statistics of the number of young 
men who are coming into the court system here in the District of 
Columbia, you would probably find that upward of 90 percent of 
those young men have never had a father play any role in their 
life. The father, I believe, plays a significant role in a young man 
because it does place certain restrictions on him and it does give 
him some appreciation, if he has a strong, positive father figure, of 
what the appropriate role of a male is in this society. 

I think also a factor that is playing a significant role in what we 
see taking place in society is the number of teenage pregnancies. 
One out of four babies who are born in America today to black 
women are Lcing born to teenagers. The women are teenagers 
when they bring those children into the world. Obviously, we have 
to do something about that. 

I feel that the situation is not hopeless, however. We are in a 
crisis. We do have a situation that we have to try and come to 
grips with if we're going to seek to save a lot of our young people 
who are salvageable. But there are a lot of things that we need to 
do. 

I think that as far as the court system is concerned, we have to 
have a policy that when a young person comes before the court, we 
seek to work with the entire family, however the family may exist 
I think we have to involve the mother, if it's only the mother who 
is involved in the home, and we have to involve that mother in the 
process so that we can try and work with her and hopefully im- 
prove that mother's parenting skills and the ability to cope with 
the pressures that she has to deal with on a daily basis in trying to 
raise children by herself. 

I think we also have to do whatever we can to get more of our 
black men involved in working with young black children. As I in- 
dicated, a lot of our young black men, unfortunately, don't have 
strong father and male role models to look up to. I think it is im- 
portant that we do all that we can to encourage men to involve 
themselves in the Big Brother program. I think it's important that 
we encourage men to involve themselves in the mentor programs 
so that they come in contact with young men, so that young men 
have an appreciation that there are success stories other than 
those who are selling drugs on the street corner. 

I think it is also important that, in reference to the inner city, 
that we do something regarding improving the quality of the ath- 
letic programs that exist. I rarely find a young man who comes 
before the court who is actively involved in athletics. It is just a 
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rarity. It does happen occasionally, but not very often. I am dis- 
mayed by the fact that I served on a panel that looked at the ath- 
letic programs here in the District of Columbia and concluded that 
they were in dismal condition and that something had to be done 
immediately in order to cause those athletic programs to burvive. 
We made approximately 10 to 12 recommendations to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and to the School Board regarding things that 
could be done to make involvement in athletics more attractive. 

Unfortunately, not one of those recommendations has been 
adopted, because *o a large degree they involve money and the 
School Board indicates that they don't have the money to put into 
those programs. 

I was dismayed to find out that there is, according to what I was 
told during the course of the hearings that we had, and the investi- 
gations we did regarding that task force, that there is an under- 
ground basketoall league apparently that exists, which is financed 
by the drug dealers. They apparently are recruiting young men to 
participate on these teams and paying them sums of money to play, 
and then the various drug dealers bet on these teams and compete 
against each other. That was appalling to find that happening. I 
think to a large degree that may be attributable to the fact that 
many of our young men are not attracted to participate in the ath- 
letic programs in their schools because the athletic fields are in 
poor condition, the equipment they have is in poor condition, and 
therefore therp is not a significant incentive for them to participate 
in those programs. 

I do think, however, that we have to appreciate the fact that 
most young people, even those young people who are growing up in 
the poorest areas of our cities, are good kids. Most do not involve 
themselves in criminal activity. It is only a minority that is involv- 
ing themselves in such activity. We must do something to deter 
that, because I do believe that, as has been indicated, learned be- 
havior can deter criminal activity. I think if we spend the re- 
sources on making sure that many of our young people don't come 
into the court system and don't involve themselves in criminal ac- 
tivity, ultimately the amount of money that we end up spending in 
the criminal justice system will be decreased. 

I have enjoyed the opportunity to be here today and I will wel- 
come any questions that you may have. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Reggie B. Walton follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Reggie B. Walton, Associate Judge, Superior Court 
of the District of Columbia, and Nominee for Associate Director, Office of 
National Drug Control Policy, Washington, DC 

In the recent past there has been a steady escalation 
of the volumn and severity of criminal offenses committed 
by juveniles. The recent assault in Central Park in New 
York City and the growing number of teenagers being charged 
with committing serious assaults and murders in the District 
of Columbia illustrate the growing problem. 

In addition to increased participation in crimes of 
violence, many teenagers, and even pre-teenagers, are 
involved in the illicit sale of drugs. This is especially 
true in the inner city. Fueled by the large profits made 
by drug dealers, juveniles are increasingly involving 
themselves in such activity. Nevertheless, the vast 
majority of young people do not participate in illegal 
activity and this point cannot emphasized enough. 

For those juveniles committing criminal acts, the 
community has a right to have in place a system of laws 
which adequately protects it against such individuals. It 
matters not from. the prospective of a victim or a neighbor- 
hood being ravished by the drug epidemic that the per- 
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petrator is a juvenile. The pain and suffering are the 
same irregardless of whether the person who commits the 
crime is 14 or 25. 

However, there are remarkabJy different ways that we 
treat individuals prosecuted in the adult system as com- 
pared to prosecutions in the juvenile justice system. In 
some circumstances this distinction is justified because of 
the belief that the conduct was caused by youthful indis- 
cretions. However, there are certain crimes which are so 
heinous or so detrimental to the community that the 
difference in treatment must be questioned. 

For example, if the 14 year old young men in the 
Central Park case had committed their assault in Rock Creek 
Park, they could not be prosecuted in this jurisdiction as 
adults. Thus, if convicted in the District of Columbia of 
what can be characterized as nothing other than an act of 
savagery, the 14 year old young men could only be detained 
for two years and would have to be released back into the 
community at that time if their institutional conduct had 
been good. 

Many of the young people involved in the illegal drug 
trade do so because the risk of prosecution does not act as 
a deterrent. Knowin^ that a conviction in juvenile cou^t 
will in ull probability result in little or no punishment, 
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the benefits derived from involvement in the drug world 
outweigh the risks. In fact, many juveniles are being 
recruited by older individuals to sell drugs where the risk 
ot apprehension is the greatest, knowing the consequences 
following arrest are not substantial. We must not permit 
this situation to continue unabated. 

While some will suggest that prosecuting 14 year old 
criminals as adults is unduly harsh, in my opinion, some 
offenses call out for such treatment. At a time when the 
moral fabric of many of our communities is being shredded, 
those who are destroying the quality of life for the good, 
honest and law abiding citizens who live in such communi- 
ties must be made to pay for their conduct. Failure to do 
so will only further contribute to the decline of our 
society. 

In many respects, the juvenile justice system has 
served us well. In other respects it has not. The entire 
system must therefore be scrutinized and the ills of the 
system corrected. We must rethink whether the artificial 
ages which control when a person can be prosecuted as an 
adult should be retained. While some might like to think 
that we can save 'everyone, such thoughts are naive. 
Certain people, for whatever reasons, are evil or prone to 
e j ~ tn criminal activity and nothing we do will change 
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that reality. Such individuals must be separated from the 
rest of us for the good of society. Crimes like the 
Central Park attack cannot be totally alleviated, but those 
who commit such acts must bo punished harshly, regardless 
of the age of the perpetrator or where the act is commit- 
ted, A slap on the wrist will just not do. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Miss Meier. 

STATEMENT OF DEBORAH MEIER, PRINCIPAL, OF THE CENTRAL 
PARK EAST SECONDARY SCHOOL, IN EAST HARLEM, NEW YORK, NY 

Ms. Meier. I have enjoyed listening to the three previous speak- 
ers, and it is a pleasure to be here this morning. 

I'm sorry that Charlie Hayes left because I actually started my 
teaching career in Chicago. Furthermore I am now spending my 
teaching career, on the very streets about which "Down these 
mean streets was written some 30 years ago. 

I am the Principal of Central Park East Secondary ScL. ol, which 
is located in East Han.m. I must remind you that I am not here as 
a representative of the Board of Education, although many of the 
things I say I think are shared by many teachers and principals in 
New York. 

Our school is located on the edge of Central Park, and for the 
last several weeks we have, of course, been gripped by a special 
sadness, because one of our students in the building that we share 
with two other schools has been charged with being part of the 
attack on the young woman runner several weeks ago. 

Most of the young people I st>e daily are low-income youngsters, 
living in the inner city of Manhattan. They are largely African- 
American and Latino. But their attitudes are not uniquely charac- 
teristic of any particular culture or environment. My daughter 
lives and teaches 100 miles north, in a small village in New York 
State, and she reports the same attitudes and problems of violence, 
vandalism, rape, arson, drunken driving and family violence. It is 
also important to know that the 20 percent white students who 
attend my school demonstrate a remarkably similar set of values, 
fears and experiences. 

Violence is normal in the world of today's adolescent. Even 
worse, it is glamorous and appealing. When our students let their 
guard down, they reveal that their ideal of manliness exudes vio- 
lence. Rape is often seen as just a form of sex. For a woman, the 
idea. ip to be at once tough and docile, tramp and innocent, and to 
be a man is to sneer at the weak and never to back down under 
threat. To be a woman is to take care of your man's needs. These 
are ideals they didn't invent, nor did their families or their commu- 
nities. But they affect most deeply those most vulnerable, who take 
them most literally. 

This attitude is, of course, reinforced by everything they see on 
TV, the movies, advertising, politics and business. From "Rambo" 
to corporate raiders, it is the aggressive, tough-minded guy who 
never flinches at blood or gore, who gets the job done regardless of 
law and societal constraints. They are the admirable, effective 
people, and they are very different than the teachers and parents 
who struggle and work in mundane circumstances, who have very 
little status or g'nmour or money. By comparison with the success 
models touted on television, parents and teachers seem rather 
small-minded, petty people, diminishing their possibility of serving 
as effective role models. 
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Schools are one critical place to intervene. But they are not the 
only place or even the most important, liemember, children don't 
come to our schools until they are five or six years of age; school 
occupies only half, 185 days, out of 365; and only five or six hours a 
day is actually spent in classes. So changing schools is not enough. 

Furthermore, violence is not learned in schools, and only rarely 
experienced, in fact % in school, with all the talk about scl.jol vio- 
lence. In contrast, it's a daily part of young peoples experience in 
their neighborhoods and, unfortunately, even their homes. Metal 
detectors don't safeguard their communities. 

But schools can make a difference. We at Central Park East Sec- 
ondary School believe that what we are doing addresses such 
issues. Our approach to classroom education, to community service, 
teaching kids better forms of conflj t resolution, and in our work 
with families, these are ways of countering the isolation and the 
anonymity of most of our Nation's high school students, ways 
which increase the attraction and possibility of their seeing life as 
something worth living. 

When schools were first designed, few youngsters were expected 
to complete them. It is only since World War' U that the average 
American has been expected to graduate from high school, and 
only very recently that all citizens and our entire work force were 
expected to meet high intellectual standards, not just a paper diplo- 
ma. The schools we desigi ed for an earlier day still exist, yet we 
want them to do a very different job. 

Our kids are treated in our schools like objects on an obsolete as- 
sembly line, going from one disconnected subject to another every 
35 to 45 minutes. Math follows English, home economics follows lit- 
erature, minds on/minds off. Then we wonder why our children 
have short attention spans, rarely take things seriously, and find 
school more boring than the street. 

America's schools are like a badly organized conference that goes 
on for 185 days, day after day, lots of plenary sessions, few breaks, 
no time for talking with one's colleagues, poor food, a few bad-tem- 
pered presenters who yell at the audience or belittle a conference 
attendee who falls asleep at the back of the room or tries to sneak 
out for a cigarette. 

Why do we attend such conferences, you and I? To see old 
friends, to network, to meet new acquaintances, and to make con- 
nections. That, of course, is what kids are doing in our schools. 

Kids are quick to read the real value we place on education. 
They see that teachers do not enjoy the most minimal amenities in 
their work life. From towels in the washroom tc telephones or 
xerox machines, tools all of us have come to take for granted in 
modern offices but are absent in our schools. While we have laws 
that assure parents time off to vote or to leave to serve on juries, 
we have no such laws requiring employers to grant time off so that 
parents can attend school conferences without losing pay or even 
losing their job. But we berate them when they don't show up. 

For most of my parents, involvement with their children's educa- 
tion is very tough and very problematic. Families spend a great 
deal of time, as do teachers, trying to pass on good values, but ev- 
erything in the child's culture and environment contradicts our 
messages. If we want families and communities and teachers to 
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become tougher guardians of their youngsters, we need to change 
the power relationship between such parents and such adults and 
the kids. Parents and the community can exert power when they 
are seen as effective protectors; but when their resources, time, and 
energy prohibit them from providing more than the poorest shel- 
ter, most meager food and clothing, and no proiection, then they 
are seen as weak adult authority figures. They dare not say no be- 
cause they fear their children will go elsewhere to more dangerous 
and more lucrative places. 

The American dream is not a part of the family mythology of 
many of our poor. Instead, the dream of quick success and violence, 
a la TV and tho streets, is the myth which has more power. That is 
not a question of social pathology. It's a situation that could be 
changed by public policy decisions, 

I would like to make some recommendations: one, that our chil- 
dren s parents need decent housing, decent paving jobs, and acces- 
sible health care if they are to reclaim parental authority. Further, 
the punitive reluctant quality of our public welfare programs has 
to be changed, so that parents are not demeaned before their em- 
barrassed children. 

Two, there must be a renewed, visible national commitment to" 
end the racism and sexism that still dominates the public and pri- 
vate worlds that our children live in. Things are better than they 
were 30 years ago, and I often remind my students of this. But that 
doesn t mean much to them. They are children now, their pain is 
now, and they are sick of hearing about what it used to be like, 
that it was once even worse. 

Three, we must spend money on children apart from their 
schooling. Our school buildings :hould be places for year-round, 
week-long supervised activities, where children can build their 
minds and friendships, rather than schools being empty while stu- 
dents spend hours in front of TV sets watching shows that feed 
their feelings of emptiness, powerlessness and loneliness. This 
takes money. 

Four, we need to make our own schools smaller and our facilities 
more appealing. Just because we built big buildings for economy 
reasons, doesn t mean they need to be organized under one banner 
or one leader. Like the Empire State Building, a building can house 
many enterprises. Central Park East Secondary School is located in 
a building that houses more than a thousand students, but there 
are three schools there. Because schools must be small enough for 
teachers to know kids, for kids to know teachers, for parents and 
teachers to interact. They must be human sized communities, run 
by strong adults, with the power to make important on-site deci- 
sions. 

Fifth, parents need choice, just as the middle class and rich have 
always had. Parents should be able to choose between quality 
schools and should have the assistance of professionals whose task 
it is to evaluate these schools on their behalf. 

At Central Park East, ours is a deliberately small school. We 
cannot prevent tragedv or shield our students from the harsh out- 
side world, but we can and do, because we are small, teach them 
that they are valuable and that their ideas and beliefs, their minds 
and hearts count to us. If we had 4,000 students instead of 500 we 
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could not do that. There would be just too many tragedies and we 
would be in a state of perpetual mourning. 

Two weeks ago we dealt simultaneously with the death of a De- 
loved school secretary, the loss in a fire of a member of one stu- 
dent's family, and the tragic events in Central Park. A week or two 
later we had to deal with the sudden and shocking death of the 
first black superintendent of schools for New York City, which also 
affected our children. We have dealt with each of these seriously, 
thoughtfully, and deeply. That is one way to help people learn that 
we love life, respect all people, and cherish each other. Anything 
less — and for most of our children, they get far less — anything less 
caches them to withdraw their humanity, numb their hearts, and 
begin to accept more and more that violence as a norm. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Deborah Meier follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Deborah Meier, Principal of the Central Part East 
Secondary School in East Harlem, New Ycrk, NY 

Good Morning. My name is Deborah Meier. I am the Principal of 
the Centra^ Park East Secondary School in East Harlem and the 
Jackie Robinson complex,, in which Central Park East Secondary 
School is located. I also serve as a leader of the Center for 
Collaborative Education,, an organization of parents, teachers and 
students from .-x public schools in New York which share a common 
approach to education. Some of these schools are located in 
Manhattan's restrict 4 — a pioneer in permitting parents to 
choose the school their children wil] attend from among a variety 
of educational styles and philosophies. I am here, of course, 
representing my own views, not the view of the New York City 
Board of Education. 

The Jackie Robinson complex includes several schools with over 
1,000 students, the largest of which is CPESS. It also houses an 
elementary school, Central Park East I, and a small Junior High 
called the Music Academy. We are located at Madison Avenue and 
East 106th St on the edge of Central Park. And we have been 
gripped by sadness and great introspection in the last several 
weeks because one of the students in the building has been 
charged with being part of the attack on the young woman runner 
in the northern part of Central Park. 

My testimony today will not provide statistics, I'm sure you've 
been presented with these from every possible perspective. 
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Instead, I want to tell you about the students m my school and 
the staff as well as the what each faces in their daily lives,, 
and why Congress, the Executive Branch and state governments, as 
well as the business and labor community, must all share 
responsibility for creating an environment that assures the 
survival of these children, and the betterment of their lives and 
the lives of the parents who love them. 

I want to tell you about the impact schooling has on their 
attitude toward and propensity for violence. 

I want to tell you about an alternative- approach to schooling 
that could make a difference and the public policy implications 
that this example suggests. 

Most of the young people I see daily are low income youngsters 
living in the inner city of Manhattan. They are largely African 
-American and Latino. But their attitudes are not uniquely 
characteristic of their culture or environment. And, I would like 
to remind you, not uniquely characteristic of this period in 
which we live. My daughter who lives and teaches 100 miles north 
in a small rural community tells many of the same tales — tales 
of violence, drunk driving accidents, drug busts tj vandalism and 
arson, most of them perpetrated by young people. It's also 
important to know that about 2 0 percent of the students in my 
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school are white and they demonstrate a remarkably similar set of 
values, fears and experiences. 

Violence is normal in the world of today's adolescent. Even 
worse, it is glamorous and appealing. i n advisory meetings, 
where people are frank and open, the boys will acknowledge that 
th.»ir ideal of manliness exudes violence. The girls are caught 
in \ double bind: they're expected to adopt a veneer of toughness 
along with traditional female docility. To be a man is to sneer 
in the face of the weak. To be a woman is to worry about your 
man's ne^ds. 



One long evening before a blazing fire at an out-of-town retreat, 
the 12 and 13 year old boys talked about how rare it was for them 
to be able tc acknowledge to each other their fears, worries and 
doubts. To let your guard down was an invitation to danger or 
cruel jests, at the very least. Weakness was equated with 
sissiness. To be a thoughtful person was to invite a rep for 
being a homosexual. 



What's the difference between poor kids and the middle class when 
it comes to these attitudes? it's the difference partly m 
whether they see this attitude as a rita of passage,, or a life 
long habit. Middle class kids often see this conforming cruelty 
as a temporary necessity of adolescence, whereas working class 
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and poor kids seem more prone to the view that this is the way 
the world is ... or should be. 

This attitude is, of course, reinforced by everything they see on 
television and in the movies, in print and broadcast advertising, 
in the world of business and the world of politics. From Rambo 
to the corporate raiders, it's the aggressive, tough-minded guys 
who get the 30b done regardless of lavs and the societal 
constraints. They're the admirable,, effective people, unlike 
teachers and parents, many of whom seem to struggle and work in 
circumstances that offer nc status, glamor or money. By 
comparison, they seem to be less admirable to these kids, 
diminishing their possibility of serving as effective role 
models . 

When policy makers look to make changes that involve youth they 
look to the schools first. Yet children do not start school 
generally until they are five or six years of age. From the time 
they start until they graduate or drop out, school occupies only 
half the days of the year and less than half of those hours are 
spent in schc^l. Seeking solutions to violence that concentrate 
only or. changing children's lives in school won't do. The 
violence kids experience is rarely experienced in schools. A 
single act of violence is serious, but it is not a daily part of 
most high schools. it is, however, a daily part of many young 
people's experiences in their neighborhoods and even in their 
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hoires. At least as significant is changing the communities in 
which these kids live and the resources available to th3m once 
the school day is over. 

But schools are a critical place where society can intervene. 
What kind of schools are these places that we entrust our 
children to, and where we expect the most important preparation 
required by society *o create a new generation of thinkers, 
learners,, doers,, workers? 

If we had designed schools purposely to increase the attractions 
of the streets, to promote peer isolation , to undermine parental 
authority , to make kids sneer at "culture," we would have 
designed them like America's junior and senior high schools. 

When such schools were first designed few youngsters were 
expected to complete them. A small elite, hungry for learning or 
getting ahead, took honors classes, joined school clubs, were 
leaders of their student governments and yearbook editors. The 
rest did as little as was necessary. some dropped out to go to 
work,, some got pushed out, most attended classes without 
interest. It was not till WW II that tne average American was 
expected to graduate from high school. And, it was not until 
quite recently that all our citizens and our workforce were 
expected to meet high intellectual standards. Therefore, whatever 
their merits or shortcomings, American schools were not intended 
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to ilo the }ob we expect of them today. To do that different 30b 
you need a very different kind of school. 

We created schools that treated kids and still treat kids as a 
fungible mass. We built buildings to house 1,500 to 4,000 
students of about the same age (and thus presumably the same 
needs), organized on a factory model. But, in fact, even the mass 
production industries never tried anything as anonymous and 
mindless. Our kids are expected to spend their time going from 
one disconnected subject to another e\ery 35-45 minutes with a 
few minutes in between. Bells announce switches and movement 
from place to place, preferably with as little noise, discussion 
of what had just transpired in the last class, or opportunity to 
compare notes and process ideas. Math follows English, Hone 
Economics follows literature--and then we wonder that young 
people fail to notice the connections between subjects, or forget 
one year what they learned the last, or lack attention spars, 
can't stick with anything,, or rarely get serious 

And what do we do to the teacher^ m these schools 0 They see some 
150-160 students each day, each semester confronting a different 
160 students. The kids come in groups of 25-35 sitting in rows 
to receive their daily dose of information revipw nomevork, take 
tests and quizzes. 
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For the teacher, there is haidl> any opportunity and certainly no 
incentive to compare notes with colleagues, linger with students 
at the end of the class or even think about an idea which might 
change your presentation in the next ciass. There is no time to 
know the students, their personalities, thvur peculiar learning 
styles, their names, face*,, A teacher dares not give homework 
that requires anything more than perfunctory r^vie* just think, 
if each of the 160 students required t*o -urutes of homework 
review time, the teacher would spend five hours each night just 
marking homework assignments. Thus the tradition of spending at 
least half of each short class period leviewing the student's 
homework. High expectations under such a system means simply 
rewarding those who come to school with the work done. 

Think of America's schools like a badly org jn i?ed conference that 
goes on for 185 days, day after day. Lots of plenary sessions 
where one is endlessly talked at. An occasional panel or video, 
few breaks, no time for talking witn ones colleagues, poor food 
and refreshments, and a few bad tempered presenters who yell it 
the audience or belittle a conference attendee who falls asleep 
at the back of the auditcnun. why would we go to such a 
conference^ only to see old friends, network, meet new 
acquaintances. And that's exactly u hat the kids do. 

Of course even the worse conference we attend is usually m a 
pleasant surrounding. But the settings for at least most urban 
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students and teachers is at best dreary and at worst shameful. 
Bathrooms are "kids-only" territory which wise adults avoid , as 
ac manv kids. They rarely have towels, soap, mirrors or any of 
the comforts adults associate with a ladies or men's room in 
a modern office. Don't you thin* i* - odd, that we don't provide 
these amenities, but then spend money to improve t^e s^lf image 
of "at risk" kids? 

Teachers — adults — work without the basic facilities that the 
poorest office permits: telephones, computers, copying machines, 
typewriters, support staff. No time or place for professional 
privacy from the students. Tie message is clear... the only time 
you are a teacher is when you stand up in front of a class. 

And how do we treat parents in these schools? Not much better. We 
do not require employers to let them visit schools during the 
day. We schedule appointments and visits at a time which either 
requires them to lose pay or come late after their regular jobs 
in order to hear a teacher's report about test scores, grades or 
attendance. We rarely discuss what that parent can do or should 
do,, because we really have nothing to offer them. We've done our 
duty, told the tale, and nou we can move on. 

What do we ao to tell kids to stay m school" 5 We invite wildly 
successful rock stais or athletes who urge kids to graduate, and 
say they wish they had toj. But that may in fact be 
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counterproductive because the kids can see ho«f little difference 
it made. 

Thus the school offers little to kids in the way of powerful 
adult figures who are in control, thinking about interesting 
ideas, doing exciting things, speaking with enthusiasm about 
education. Instead they find school a pale substitute for the 
exciting and dangerous world of the street, pop culture and TV 
mirages. Danger is no deterrent. Immortality hangs m the air. 
Adolescents properly seek ways to overcome handicaps, excel and 
conquer obstacles. 

The majority of young people's tine is spe-t out ot school, with 
families, in communities, heavily influenced by popular culture. 
Certainly we have to raise questions about contemporary culture, 
and the false images and ideas it projects to youth. Rut we must 
remember that it is a culture which emanates from the powerful, 
largely white, wealthy adults who run American business, it's not 
a culture designed by these children. 

And what has happened to the families which are supposed to 
provide alternative adult values to these children^ Both middle 
class and poor families, as well as teachers do spend a great 
deal of time toiimg kids what is right and what is wrong. And 
both middle class and poor families work many hours to provide 
their kids with a secure rf a, of Ufe. The difference is tnat the 
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middle class winds up with the res..,rces to provide cmldren with 
after school activities, tutors, cultural enrichment all of which 
reinforces the parent's message. Poor faraili- . nave all they can 
do to provide shelter, food and clothing. 

If we want families to become tougher guardians of their 
youngsters we need to change the power relationships between the 
parents and tne kids. Parents can exert power when they are seen 
as protectors. They can be fruitful models for children, when 
their resources, time and energy permit them to do so. Such 
parents can afford to make kids angry by asserting their power to 
protect. But where parents are seen as powerless, have no 
r sources and dare not say, "no", because they fear children 
will go elsewhere, tc more dangerous places, doing more dangerous 
things, then parents are not in the driver's seat anymore. 

These are not just problems of style, culture or design. These 
are problems rooted in public policy. Young people's sense of 
being valued and valuable is not a matter of a commercial message 
or some public relations trick. They will kno^ they are valuable 
and valued when they and their families are treated so. 

If parents have no decent housing,, ^ob, health carp, if, in fact, 
their kids can make more than they, if they must beg the 
authorities and the government for every bit of help they 
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receive, if parents are demeaned by our leader*: and by the media, 
then their children will regard them in the sane v.ay. 

There must be a renewed, visible national commitment to end tho 
racism an-' sexism that still dominates our public and private 
lives. Things *ay be better than they were thirty years ago, but 

that does not mean much to m> students. They are children now 
and their pain is now They cannot live on comparisons 

We must spend money on children, quite apart from their 
schooling. We need to use the facilities we already have in a 
more sensible way. Our schools are brick and mortar. They can 
house much more activity tn.n takes pl.ee in the standard school 
day. They need to become part of a vast expanding network of 
facilities available to young people, with well-paid supervision 
of the kinds of programs the rich use for their youngster's after 
school hours. Camp facilities, summing pools, libraries, musio 
classes, clubs of all sorts. The fellowship of friends engaged 
in exciting activities— we need to offer these to youngsters 
rather than empty hours m front of television sets watching 
expensively produced v deos that teed their ieelmgs of 
emptiness, powerlessnesr and loneliness 

Then we need to address the nature of soncois. Just beciuso ,e 
bant big, centralized handings, tr < builJi.vjr needn't Le 
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organized under one banner or leader. Schools buildings, like 
the Empire State Building, can house many different enterprises. 
The school can be and must be small. Small enough for teachers 
to know kids, and kids to know each other. Small enough for 
parents to interact with teachers, and small enough for staffs to 
convey to parents and students and each other the values, ideas 
that particular school cares tor and believes u . 

And, I firmly believe all parents need what the middle class and 
wealthy parent has always had ... choice . That means the right to 
choose between accessible alternatives that are subject to 
evaluation. Elementary and secondary schools need teams of 
visiting evaluators just as schools of higher education are 
evaluated now by accreditation boards. The cost c* 7 funding 
visiting teams of evaluators is not any more expensive than we 
spend today to administer the vast nationwide standardised 
testing programs which wn have been fooled to believe holds our 
schools accountable. These tests represent mindless 
accountability—accountability which has proven again and again 
to be useless and even damaging. 

At Central Park East Secondary School we pay attention to our 
kids and their families. We are partners m a collaborative 
effort: 



o to teacn young people how to think; 

o to ^ In ink our own ideas about teaching and learning; 
o ..o offer parents access to our approach and techniques. 
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o to help parents and students alike set ooals r>^r >n ., -i. 
° arfad^rab?^ 1 ^ 0 " CO Understand « h V th..r parent, Uves 



O-jrs is deliberately a small school, nurtured by a District 
committed to educational choices for the poor, as „ e H as for the 
wealthy and staffed by adults who have extensive on-site power to 
make decisions. We cannot prevent tragedy from striking, nor car. 
we mnuiuze our school community froa the groater Morld _ But 
because we are small, „ e can respond to our students n a way 
that tells them they and their ideas are valuable That's how 
kids learn compassion. At CPESS we can and do practice such 
compassion. It ls bot h caring and tough. But if our school had 
4.000 stents we couldn't dare offer such care or we would be m 
perpetual grief. There are sinp'.y too many daily tragedies to 
contemplate ln such a population of poor. urban people. But 
gratefully, we are small, and so ln ono week m ^ ^ ^ 
deal simultaneously with the death of a beloved school secretary, 
the loss in a fire 0 f members of one student's family and the 
tragic event in Central Park. And now. mo st recently, the sudden 
death of the first Black superintendent of schools for New Yo rk 
City, we have dealt with these seriously and deeply. That's one 
way we help young people to learn that we love life, respect all 
people and -herish each other. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Mr. Loken. 

STATEMENT OF GREGORY A. LOKEN, ESQ., EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR OF THE INSTITUTE FOR YOUTH ADVOCACY AND A SENIOR 
STAFF ATTORNEY AT COVENANT HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY, NY 

Mr. Loken. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very grateful to you, 
Mr. Chairman, to Congressman Blile3 r , and all the members of the 
committee for allowing me to comment on a topic that v r e confront 
every day at Covenant House; that is, violence among American 
teenagers. 

For the last nine years I've been an attorney and advocate for 
the kids who come to Covenant House off the street in New York 
City. Currently, our Covenant House program shelters about 16,000 
kids in a number of different American cities. They are runaway, 
homeless kids, under the age of 21. 

A few of them arrive at Covenant House fresh off the bus, with 
no experience of life on the street, but many, many more arrive 
with the violent desperation in their eyes that can strike terror 
even in the heart of a seasoned New Yorker. 

The kids that we see at Covenant House are kids who have been 
victimized by violence all their lives, and they are kids who are 
now being caught up in the whole cycle of violence that threatens 
all of us in this country. Half of the kids who come to our New 
York health clinic, even for routine care, bear scars of gun wounds 
or knife wounds. Most of the kids who come into our programs 
have been the victim of serious, physical abuse at home— that is, 
abuse in which the abuse has left marks on their body or in which 
they were forced to go to the hospital. An independent study of the 
kids in one of our programs found that 70 percent or more had 
been the victims of serious sexual abuse at some time in their lives. 

These children come from extremely unstable families and unsta- 
ble neighborhoods. Only 10 percent or less in our New York pro- 
gram have come from intact families when they arrive to us Far 
fewer than that can return to those families when they leave. 

Now, because they're in this kind of chaotic environment, they 
turn to other kinds of supports. They turn to television, which as 
many of my fellow panelists have commented, offers a steady diet 
of violence, a steady diet of superficial relationships and commit- 
ments, and they turn frequently in the larger cities, especially in 
New York and Los Angeles, some of the biggest cities in this coun- 
try, to gangs, or now "posses" in New York, where they find a 
sense of belonging that they have not been able to find at home or 
in their neighborhoods. 

Eventually, the life that they have led at \ ome leads them to the 
street, eithe^ as part of a natural progression or as part of a kind 
of violent break with their parents. But on the street they find 
even more violence, even more chaos. 

Half or more are forced to trade sex or shelter or for money or 
for drugs. A substantial minority commit petty crimes in order to 
survive. But a rising number of the kids we see at Covenant House 
now are turning to trafficking in illegal drugs to support their lives 
on the street. Forty percent or more of the kids in our New York 
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program have serious drug abuse problems, overwhelmingly with 
crack. 

This is one subject I want to mention because I don't agree with 
the view that there is not an increasing problem, at least with 
regard to young people in central urban areas regarding violence. 
There is an enormous increase in violence among those kids— cer- 
tainly in New York City, which I know better— because simply of 
crack, because crack is different, crack stimulates the people who 
take it to violent measures, and the industry that sells and distrib- 
utes crack is based on violence. 

Now, in trying to focus for this hearing, I thought of many of the 
recommendations that my fellow panelists have given you, and I 
agree with the vast majority of them. I want to focus on three 
areas. 

First of all is the area of illegal drugs, because I think here we 
have one specific cause of rising violence among teenagers that can 
be effectively addressed if we have the willpower to do it. What I 
recommend strongly is that this committee ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment to focus virtually all of its efforts in the drug area domes- 
tically on protecting kids under the age of 21 from being caught up 
in the drug industry, either as participants or consumers. This 
means giving priority to law enforcement related to the protection 
of kids, and it means giving kids under 21 absolute priority in get- 
ting into drug treatment programs, which they do not currently 

e u J ° y " lt c S very hard " 11 can take us up to ten weeks > sometimes 
three or four months, to get a young person into a drug program in 
New York. A kid who's on crack needs crack sometimes every 
hour. It is impossible to tell him that he has to wait three months 
to get into a drug program, that we have no recourse but to ask 
him to wait. 

Secondly, we have got to increase the options that are available 
to kl f s who are on the street now. The Federal Government, for 
the 1 1 st Id years, has run an exemplary program, the Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act program, title III of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act, but it's a very small program. It 
has not been funded to even keep up with inflation from the time 
ot its enactment. It is incredibly inadequate to deal with the hun- 
dreds of thousands of kids who are on the streets of this country. 
vVe have got to find ways to increase that. 

One way, in addition to what I mentioned in my written testimo- 
ny, is to simply, as an incentive for funding in this Act, require the 
States to provide funding and to provide statutory frameworks for 
the provision of runaway and homeless youth services. Very few 
States in this country have a runaway and homeless youth act 
Very few States focus clearly on the problems of kids on the street 
in their welfare systems. We have got to find a way, on the Federal 
level, to encourage them to look at that problem. I sometimes think 
the Federal runaway program, by not h wing that kind of an incen- 
tive, may allow some State officials to get off the hook by claiming 
that the Federal Government is actually the one who is taking care 
of this problem. 

Finally, this committee, I think, has a very special role in this 
country as an advocate, as a place of research. I think you have 
very special influence which you have used very effectively in the 
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past, and I think you can increase in the future. I would ask you to 
use that influence in a couple of different ways. 

First of all, I would ask you to challenge the churches of this 
country — the national religious organizations I guess are the best 
ones for you to relate to directly—but challenge them to begin to 
focus clearly on the problems of young teenagers, kids aged 10 to 
15 or 18. Because the churches in this country are a possible 
backup to the family as a way of reaching these kids, teaching 
them values, involving them in community service, and also giving 
them a social network that is positive and constructive for their 
future. If this committee would issue such a challenge and hold 
churches accountable for failing to live up to it, I don't think you 
would be violating any separation of church and state. You would 
simply be informing the public what your views are on this. I think 
it is a proper use of your moral authority. Indeed, you do have 
moral authority. 

Secondly, I have to agree very strongly with most of my fellow 
panelists regarding violence in the media and especially on televi- 
sion. This committee, by publicizing those programs which are par- 
ticularly obnoxious in teaching values of violence to kids, by 
strongly attacking those broadcasters who encourage violence, I 
think that can go a long way to legitimize parents protest groups 
against violence and can legitimize boycott actions against broad- 
casters who try to use violence as a sop to kids. We have simply got 
to stop peddling violence to children in this country. We have got 
to make it unprofitable to do that, 

I am grateful to be here. The kids we see at Covenant House 
come to us after a long road of violence in their lives, I think that 
your efforts here, the efforts of all of us in this room, will make a 
big difference in deciding whether the road ahead for them is going 
to be even more violent. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Gregory A. Loken follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Gregory Loken, Esq., Executive Director of the Insti- 
tute for Youth Advocacy and a Senior Staff Attorney at Covenant Housf 
New York City. NY 



Mr. Chairman, Congressman Bliley, and members of the 
Select Committee, I am very grateful for this chance to 
appear before you to discuss a topic that shapes— and all 
too often frustrates — our work at Covenant House, violence 
against and by American adolescents. 

I am Executive Director of the Institute for Youth 
Advocacy and a senior staff attorney at Covenant House in 
New York. Ove the past twenty ears our work at Covenant 
House has brought us face to face with some of the most 
troubled youth in the entire country: those who have been 
cast adrift on the streets of our cities and forced to 
invent ways to survive, and reasons to go on surviving. It 
has been our privilege to attempt to offer these children 
and teenagers not just crisis shelter and services, but 
relationships built on a covenant of absolute respect and 
unconditional love. 

The challenge of such relationships is as much to avoid 
sentimentalism as to establish trust. We are sentimental 
neither about the violence of street life as our kids are 
forced to live it, nor about the violence in the homes and 
in the culture that shaped them. Love for these young 
people compels us to look clearly at the conditions in which 
they have grown up and in which they live, and to admit 
frankly to ourselves the responsibility we all share for the 
good and evil in their lives. Respect for them requires 
equally that we help them understand that responsibility for 
their actions ultimately rests on their shoulders, and their 
consciences, alone. 

At Covenant House we can chronicle, but cannot protend 
fully to understand, the violence that has increasingly 
infected the heart of adolescent culture in many neighbor- 
hoods and cities. For the young people we try to help, 
physical, sexual, and emotional violence is virtually all 
they have ever known, and for many has entered root and 
branch into their daily lives. The Committee can judge for 
itself whether their experi2nce is, in part at least, a 
reflection of teenage life in this country generally. We do 
believe, however, that certain changes in society and in 
government policy could substantially reduce the violence 
that our children suffer and inflict. 

I* Viol e nce in the Lives of Strj^ji_y^ij->i 

Over 16,000 children and teenagers under age 21 come to 
Covenant House programs in New York, Houston, Fort 
Lauderdale, New Orleans, Anchorage, Toronto, Los Angeles, 
and Central America eve-y year. Covenant House turns no 
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youth away who asks for shelter or services — our "open 
intake" commitment — but even in the cities in which our 
programs currently exist we serve only a fraction of 
homeless and runaway youths. Worse, many of the young 
people who do come to us are already so damaged that we 
cannot, in the context of crisis care, provide them real 
healing. We honestly admit our limitations and our failures 
with many street youth because it helps us learn to find new 
ways to try to help them, and because others need to 
understand now deep and serious their wounds are. 

It is not hyperbole, nor even metaphor, to describe the 
youths at Covenant House as wounded. Thus over half of the 
boys young men who receive even routine medical treatment at 
our clinic in New York carry on their bodies the scars of 
previous gunshot or knife wounds. A majority of Covenant 
House youths have been so seriously physically abused at 
home that hospitalization was required or scars are still 
visible. A recent study in one of our programs found that 
over 70 percent of the sample reported a serious incident of 
sexual abuse in their past; for 30 percent of the boys and 
50 percent of the girls this incident was in an incestuous 
context. Twenty-four percent told the researchers that they 
had been raped at least once in the past. 

Their lives have been as unstable as they have been 
violent. Only a tiny fraction — in New York less than ten 
percent — of the youth we see have come from intact, two- 
parent homes. By contrast, about half have previously been 
in foster care, where some of them have been mov^d through 
dozens of placements. Drug and alcohol abuse is rampant in 
the homes of those who have been living with parents or 
relatives. In such environments it is quite literally 
impossible for children and adolescents to receive even a 
mite of the love, guidance, and discipline they need for 
healthy growth. 

When children with such chaos and betrayal in their 
backgrounds arrive at Covenant House, they bring with them 
another sorrow, the brutal legacy of life on the street. 
Often, especially for boys, their street life began well 
before they left home, as they sought from equally damaged 
peers the sense of belonging that t % iey were denied 
elsewhere. "Gangs, " "posses," and the like provide that 
sense of acceptance at a terrible price to society and often 
to the members themselves, but the vitality of gang culture 
in spite of that price shows how great is the adolescent 
need to belong. 

With or without transition, life on the street is cruel 
and deadly. About one half of the youths who come to 
Covenant House have been sexually exploited during their 
time on the street, and according to one study, 32 percent 
have been asked to participate in sexually explicit photos. 
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In a recent cooperative study between Covenant House New 
York and the New York State Department of Health the HIV 
infection rate among the youth sampled ir. our clinic wa<; 7 
percent, climbing to over 10 percent among 20-year^olds? 

Of those young people who come to Covenant House 
repeatedly, our most recent research indicates that nearly 
one in seven admit to involvement in drug dealing; one in 
five admits to committing other crimes to survive if ^v-d 
where they spent their last three days, 53 percent will 
r^nhL^ hat V heir u onl y 0 Ption was to sleep on the street, on 
a subway or in a bus terminal, or with a john. Of the rest 
many will say they have stayed with a "friend", but on 
closer questioning the "friend" will usually turn out to be 
someone they have known less than a month. i n one sense 
then, it is possible to explain their criminal and not ' 
infrequently violent, behavior as a s im ple act'of 
desperation. 

In the last four years, however, a new source of 
nn^o^n? *T 9 Z° Uth ° n the street nas become f r igh ten i ngl y 

widesor^H ?V" firSt iUegal drU * that has Produced 

widespread addiction among Covenant House clients, although 
lesser degrees of substance abuse, especially alcohol abuse 
have always been a part of street life. Crack is different' 
though not 3 ust in its af fordability and its capacity to ' 
make addicts out of kids. It is a powerful stimulant that 
in our experience directly causes vio:ent behavior by many 
who use it. (For many it causes suicidal behavior as well, 
violence no A ess tragic because directed ^t the self ) ThP 
siege of murder and assault inflicted on huge portions of 
New York City over the past several years can only be 
^ a ^ G n^ beliGV f' J n relation to crack and the industry 
that manufactures and distributes it. Because the druq 

lt S ?l ^f 65 SU ° h a . high risk of addiction and violence, 
we think they are seriously mistaken who call for its 
legalization as a means of reducing drug-related violence. 

Hi Dir_ections_for Action 

Because time is short today, and because time to 
prepare for this hearing has been short as well it is 
impossible to consider more than a few areas of action to 
foUowing: violence * As a beginning, we suggest the 

^ — Y^uth_Prj,ority ,n the war gnjrn^ Illeqal druas 
especially crack, are turning thousands of children into ' 
addicts who commit crime and who engage in prostitution to 
support their habits, and ,/ho commit random acts of violence 
while "high", we believe that the federal effort against 
drug abuse should concentrate its always limited resources 
on providing immediate access to treatment programs for 
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youth under age 21. Federal law enforcement efforts should 
likewise be concentrated on punishing those who sell crack 
and other hard drugs to children and adolescents. 

B. Alternatives to the Street . Much of the violence 
by youth on the streets of this country is the simple result 
of the desperatior they feel when their options run out, 
when no family, no relatives will give them shelter and 
help. Young people who are violent on the street are rarely 
violent inside the walls of Covenant House and of other 
runaway and homeless youth programs around the country. Yet 
thousands, indeed tens of thousands of youths are annually 
turned away from shelters because of lack of space. We 
think it is a scandal that the entire annual federal budget 
for runaway and homeless youth programs has remained under 
$30 million for the entire decade of the 1980's. At present 
small private donors, ordinary taxpayers of no great means, 
are contributing over $50 million a year to support Covenant 
House's programs alone. We challenge the federal government 
at least to match that sum in its ^appropriation for Title 
III of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

Further, we urge the Committee to consider the need for 
longer-term programs for homeless youths, programs that 
focus on their specific needs. Thus we have established at 
Covenant House a special program for HIV-positive youth, and 
a different long-term program for substance abusers. Our 
Rights of Passage program offers street kids one to two 
years of training in independent living, career-oriented job 
placement, remedial education, values-oriented character 
development in a residential setting. We invite you to 
visit any or all of these programs, and we ask you to 
consider the need for variety and experimentation in 
responding to the needs of homeless teenagers as you shape 
government policy. 

C. Cha l lenging Communities to Challenge Kids . In 
confronting youthful violence, however, it would be wrong to 
assume too great a role for government. Children and 
teenagers who commit violent deeds are most often beyond the 
effective reach of government, not able to comprehend its 
punishments or its incentives. As Clifford Shaw and Henry 
McKay concluded in their seminal work, Juvenile Delinquency 
and Utban Areas in 1942, "[delinquency . . . has its rcots 
in the dynamic life of the commjnity." It is in the family, 
the neighborhood, the school, the church and the media that 
children encounter the forces that most encourage or 
discourage violent behavior. 

While the work of this Committee has affected all of 
these institutions through helping to shape their 
relationship with government, you can have, we believe, a 
particularly direct and substantial influence, on at least 
two of them: churches and the media. Neither is subject to 
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government control, but both are extremely sensitive to 
f^L S ^T ln ^ and P ressurG " .And you have the power to 
in ?he past/ enC ° ^ PUb °' ,,s y ° U have P r ° ved °^ en 

n C !;^ h f and 311 religious organizations should be 
challenged by government officials to provide a 
comprehensive program of community service values 

At U nrP^ ^ S °?- al Hfe f ° r 311 their teenage members. 
At present few religious bodies pay close attention to 

™t~^n "2? a9 u 10 t0 18 ' and it: is an enormously costly 
omission. Churches, synagogues and other faith-centered 

IndTh. C ^n^ OV ^K P recise ^ the Peer support, the guidance, 
and the sense of belonging that so r any dysfunctional 
families cannot (and that so many youth gangs currently do) 
what°re ia?nn GrnmGnt ° fficials and committees cannot mandate 
Ernest nllTl ? r ° U ? S d °' bUt y ° U Can openl y challenge the 
largest national religious organizations to take immediate 

^o^ 0n ^U ?if 2 r ? a " Later yoU can re P° rt on "hat they have 
done, and failed to do. We think the impact of such a 

challenge could be great and immediate, and wc urge you to 

consider it. y y uu 

„h k G al fu ask ^ hat similar challenge be directed at those 
who shape the media in this country, especially television 
programmers. As television has come to dominate the free 
hours of America's children, it has become increasingly 
violent ana lurid in content. Most Americans are sick of 
tnis trend, and angry at the networks for refusing to 
reverse it. Although you cannot constitutionally control 
the content of television shows, you can most certainly tell 
the public which ones are particularly bad for children to 
watch, and which ones seem to portray child. on in an 
unhealthy or dangeious light. Because of your visibility 
and credibility, many parents would heed your advice. More 
important, many broadcasters would likely rethink their 
approach to programming in the face of specific and careful 
criticism. 

Ours is an individualistic culture that prefers if 
only marginally, random violence to repression. it Is thus 
one that may play into the worst features of the adolescent 
search for worth and identity, by downplaying personal 
restraint and emphasizing skepticism about common values. 
At Covenant House we are continually confronted with the 
personal courage and beauty of the kids who come to us, and 
the incredible ugliness of the world from which they come 
They deserve better than to be considered beyond hope, but 
the. r hope n GS as much in reforming ourselves as in our 



efforts to reform them. 

.Again, please accept my gratitude for your gracious 
invitation to appear today, and my best wishes for your 
extremely important work on behalf of children 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

It was all interesting testimony, interesting, I guess, in the sense 
that each of you, in one form or another, is at the eye of the storm 
in this problem, with the institutions that you work witn and the 
population that you work with. 

I would have to say that, for the most part, your recommenda- 
tions are really out of kilter with where politicians are going on 
this subject. If I read it correctly, without regard to party or inter- 
est or political stripe, it looks to me like the bandwagon is continu- 
ing to head down the road of stiffer and stiffer penalties, longer 
penalties, more severe penalties. It looks to me like it ic headed in 
that direction, rather than anything that any of you have suggest- 
ed in terms of starting to straighten out the environment in which 
either these children are haimed or in which they harm other chil- 
dren. I think that's interesting to note. 

I think the concern is, when I listen to my colleagues in the Con 
gress, there is a sense that somehow there is a need to separate out 
the perpetrators of violence, if you will, almost in a sense that it 
might give society an opportunity to catch its breath and to then 
think about the problem. But when you're losing 400 people a year 
in the District of Columbia, you don't have much time to think 
about putting new turf on the football fields and new nets on the 
hoops or providing a league. 

People just seem to be overwhelmed by violence. When some- 
thing happens to the extent that happened in Central Park, with 
the brutal assault on that young woman, that sends fear through 
the entire community. Many people who didn't think they could be 
subjected to that kind of violence all of a sudden found it was so 
random that obviously they could. All they had to be was in a dif- 
ferent place that night and they could have been subject to eight or 
ten acts of violence. There's a sense that it's out of control, so 
youVe got to get it under control, and "then maybe we can have the 
luxury of talking about some of the things that you brought up and 
what this committee has been talking about for a long time. I 
think, also, the portrait that you paint is that we now have victim 
and victimizer so clearly wrapped up in one entity at this point 
that it's very difficult to separate them. 

Sometimes I think this committee becomes a lot of one-liners 
that you hear from witnesses. But I remember listening to a 
woman who grew up in an alcoholic family, with a great deal of 
violence, and then married a gentleman who was an alcoholic, who 
beat her. She tied it again, the same thing. Until she was maybe 
40 years old, she finally said to the committee, "I thought that was 
normal. That's the way my mother dealt with it and that's the way 
my sisters dealt with it, and that's the way I dealt with I 
thought that was normal until I got help. I didn't know that that 
wasn't supposed to happen." 

I am just concerned that what you're su^osting is that almost 
every institution that children now ccme in contact with, in fact, 
reinforces violent behavior, either by default or by intention, 
whether it's the Saturday morning cartoons or the Saturday mati- 
nee, or it may be behavior at school or the streets or the family, 
that this now is simply saying that violence is the way you resolve 
your conflicts. What we are seeing, obviously, is that the conflicts 
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are becoming more and more petty and the violence greater and 
greater- you know, tennis shoes for your life, a place in line for 

years ago * yWU ' 1 d ° n,t tWnk people thou S ht that 20 

Lot me ask you something, Judge Walton. You straddle both 
sides of this, I think, in the sense that as a judge, you have to make 
those determinations When you look at these kids, you've got to 
oecide punishment, rehabilitation, second chance, no chance You 
have to sort the.* things out. The brief on you is that you're 
thoughtful but you re a hard sentencer, so we'll find out here. 

What kind of kids are coming before you now? Tell me, does the 
kid bring his or her family to ccurt? What does this kid look like, 
what s the profile? ' 

Judge Walton Many of the young people do not bring their 
families, or their families don't come to court with them. If there is 
a tamily present, it is usually the mother or the grandmother It is 
rare that you ever see a father in court with the child 

Chairman Miller. Do you ever summon the father to be there? 
A-er S n Walton. Well, many of them can't be located. That's the 
difficulty. But no, I have never personally done that 

In all probability, if the father is not playing a role in the child's 
lite, it probably isn t going to help to bring him into the child's life 
because he will probably bring negative aspects of his life into the 
child s environment. 

I also, unfortunately, have seen a deterioration of the remorse 
that one used to see when individuals were before the coi'-t 
charged with serious offenses, not only for children but also for the 
older people who come before the court. There just seems to be a 
lack of feeling in reference to the acts of violence that they have 
perpetrated. J 

I do feel that stern punishment is appropriate, when necessary. I 
do not believe that we can permit young people to take lives, to 
commit severe acts of violence, and let that conduct go unpunished 

n&ic fufu time ; l u do believe that we have t0 P ut in Place mecha- 
nisms that hopefully cause young people not to come into the 
system So if you call that straddling the fence, I guess to some 
degree it is, because I do believe that many of our young people are 
salvageable, but we have to get them before they come into the 
system. Because once they come into the system 

Chairman Miller. What I meant by straddling is that you end 
up haying to make these determinations on where you're going to 
allocate the resources and to which kids. I think the impression 
that wt- re certainly being given on a daily basis in the press is that 
you re dealing with tougher and tougher kids, more and more v.o- 
lent, and with fewer and fewer resources. You're sort of where all 
the tiring is taking place. 

Judge Walton. Well, that is very true. I am seeing young people 
coming into the court -ho appear to be unquestionably a lot more 
hardened than those thu. we used to see a few years ago. For those 
young people, I think, unfortunately, to a large degree, there is not 
a lot that we can do to help them. But for those who are not yet in 
the system, for those who have jusr initially come into the 
system I think we have to have in place mechanisms that hopeful- 
ly will deter them from escalating their criminal activity 
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Chairman Miller. Do you get the sense, when a young person 
come? to your court, that they have the feeling they v : in trouble 
now? 

Jud^ Walton. I know from some things that people have said to 
me that youn^ people have an appreciation of the reputation of the 
judge that he or she is going to come in contact with. I think to 
some degree, if young peor 1rt appreciate that negative conduct is 
not going to be tolerated, that that can have a positive impact on 
their conduct I make young people toe the line because I think 
most young people, if required, will respond. But unfortunately, I 
think all too often we don't challenge our young peopie enough ana 
that many of them need guidance and they need that strong arm of 
either a parent or, if it happens to be the law, the law. Many times, 
if they receive that, you will see a change in conduct. 

Chairman Miller Dr. Bell, you described the pressures and the 
stress and the environment that some of these young people are 
growing up with and living with almost on a 24-hour basis, tha f 
they reaUy don't have the possibility of escaping it. Whether they 
go to scl ool, go hor.ie, or go to the corner store, it is in the environ- 
ment. 

When they get to the °nd of the process, where they finally get 
to a judge who says, "All right, I say no and I mean it'", if I read 
these descriptions, that may be the first time in their life where 
they've encountered that. Again, looking back at testimony - afore 
this committee, when we had a number of gang members in here, 
one of the young people answered the question "why does your 
mother let you belong to a gang?", and the young boy from Phila- 
delphia said "sometimes the child is bigger than tl^ parent." So 
this business that somebody else can enforce discipline or enforce a 
pattern of beha^or, or reinforce good behavior, along with Ms. 
Meier's testimoi .,, suggests that they don't have that status in the 
community to do that, where it's even available. 

I mean, I wouldn't be surprised if they didn't take Judge Walton 
at his word. They say, hell, I'll be out of here in a little while. 

Dr. Bell. There are two types of kids. There are kids which arc 
socialized — they're referred to by psychiatrists as socialized conduct 
disorder, and then there is uncocialized conduct disorder. The so- 
cialized conduct disorder children are children who are able to 
make attachments, have ethics, have friendships and have loyal- 
ties. The unsocialized children will rob from their own moth /. 

My experience has been — TLe r e's a woman in Wisconsin, Anne 
Sulton, who's a lawyer and psychologist, and she's been through 
every gang, youth violence prevention program in the country. She 
is very clear that the model which works best is *o identify the 
child that is socialized, give that child some aduit supervision, 
either through athletics or through jobs, because children who 
have jobs can be dissuaded from getting into the illegitimate econo- 
my because they've been shut out of the legitimate economy Those 
children can be steered, as a rest.lt of the significant relationship, 
away from doing violent, illegitimate kinds of activities. So that s 
one issue, jobs, teenagers who have jobs. 

Sister Fatah in Philadelphia, they stopped the gang wars in 
Philadelphia in 1974 by getting these kids a safe place to be, get- 
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ting them some adult supervision that was ethnically relevant, and 
then getting them jobs. ' ' 

The other issues that you have to be very clear tbout-and I've 
been all oyer the country, and the conceptual unclar:ty is phenom- 
enal— you ve got to separate instrumental violence from expressive 
violence Instrumental violence is where, if I don't lave a watch 
and you have one, I m going to tuie violence as an instrument to get 
your watch. That's a criminal justice kind of an i^ue 
^Sl P f eSS1Ve v j?, lence has absolutely nothing to do with what I'm 
going to gain. Its, you know, you stepped on my toe, I'm in a bad 
mood, I ve had a head injury, I've been in a family where there's 
violence I ve been violent all my life, I've been violent in schools, 
no one has ever said anything to me about it. I'm socializable, but I 
*Jl pop off every so often. And then somebody commits a murder 
lhat is the majority of the homicides in the country. Most of the 
violence in this country is expressive. It is not instrumental. You 
are not going to havi solutions for expressive violence by address- 
ing instrumental violence issues. It's just not going to happen. 

Dr Bel7ha2s^id? ER ' JUdg6 Walton ' what do y° u think ab ° ut what 

cof Ud / 6 , W 1 ALT ° N : 1 ^nd to agree. I guess to some degree we're 
seeing at least in the District of Columbia, a different type of 
homicide being committed that we didn't see before. It was rare 
that we had contract-type hits being committed by young peiple 
But, unfortunately, with the crack problem, we have seen an in- 
crease in that situation. We have seen a number of individuals who 
were killed over turf struggles, and we have seen a number of 
t^ ng A-A e T S Wh ^ . ave been viokntly injured or killed because 
Sf l Pay f debt T - hose ){ acts 1 think are totally differ- 

ent than the acts committed by someone who acts out in anger or 
frustration and takes a life in that manner, which was the majority 

sftiaLnTecen% We * ^ BUt 1 haV6 56611 3 Change in tha " 
Chairman Miller. Congresswoman Boxer 
Mrs. Boxer. 1> unk you, Mr. Chairman. 

«f tUS v Un " he 5?«? n in my mind ' tr y™g to make sense out of all 
ot this, it s very difficult. 

I guess one of the things that struck me, Miss Meier, is that the 
k.nd of school you described, 35 minutes of each subject, is the kind 

Zv i A t0 - } ^ ew U P in Brooklyn and I went to Brooklyn 
schools and it was always like that. y 

Where I would challenge you is that I think, out of those 35 min- 

™S' f y0U ^ U - might , i 11 * , a rea "y &o6 teacher. If you hit a really 
good teacher it could change it. So I don't think that to sort of 
scoff at the fact that it s 35 minutes and then we go somewhere, 
that isn t the problem in my mind. If you have really good teach- 
es- who are paid well, who are motivated, and they have those 
rf-cfu, nimu tes every single day, it is possiblp, assuming that 
-t s the type of school you describe, not a huge school, that they can 
make an impact. J 
I guess the thing that is the most exceptional thing to me that 

fp a rrV, b ffU- St ^ ted he S e I s the fact that some kids survive and are 
ternt.c. I think one of the things that is missing from this discus- 
sion perhaps is how come it happens. 
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Now, maybe it's the kid that does have the two-parent family, 
but maybe it's a kid who is raised by the grandmother. The fact is, 
some of the kids make it. What I have been trying to concentrate 
on is how you take those kids who are making it and utilize them, 
so that the younger ones that are coming into high school somehow 
have an alternative to gangs and violence. We could have ten psy- 
chiatrists who can't figure out why these kids are making it. But 
we could utilize these kids, get them into jobs, maybe to create j A)S. 

Congressman Pat Williams and I have a bill— we overstate the 
name of it and call it "Save the Children". It isn't going to do that. 
But it's a thought. What you do is you take these kids who are 
making it, give them decent paying jobs to work with the little kids 
who are coming in. These are their peers. What you ao then is you 
pay a star teacher who is recommended by the principal and voted 
on by the students to work with these kids, so that you get a star 
teacher and star kids working with these little kids. 

It seems to me that all the TV in the world— and it's a long-term 
process to draw the line between censorship. These are tough issues 
that this committee can't solve. But we already have kids out there 
who are making it. Maybe we could figure out a way to utilize 
those kids with the little ones coming in. I will stop in a minute to 
get your reaction. 

I think, in order to really solve this problem— and we have to be- 
lieve we can solve it; otherwise, none of us would be doing what 
we're doing, is to almost divide it into three pieces. First of all, it 
would be the little, tiny kids, the little babies, the 0 to 11. For those 
kids, we have to have 100 percent success. We have to get tj those 
kids early. Congressman Miller knows how to do it. He wrote the 
WIC program. He knows about prevention strategies and we know 
about Head Start and we know what works with kids. We've got to 
service 100 percent of those eligible kids in Head Start. We know it 
works. That s one group. 

The next group is a tougher group. It is the high-risk kids that 
didn't have those advantages wo'r? going to give the little ones, 
who we have to cope with in ways that are difficult. I don't know 
the solutions and it does involve maybe "tough love" and some of 
the other things we have to do. 

Then it seems to me the next group of kids are those who are 
having kids, the parenting, and to get to every pregnant woman, 
and hopefully to the father, if there's a way, and begin to teach 
these kids who are having kids that they now have a responsibility 
that's a lot greater than they ever thought, somehow to rescue 
them from the pressures of their lives. 

It seems to me that you've got to separate the problem out be- 
cause it's just too overwhelming. So I would like your response 
from the panel to the notion of having maybe a few different strat- 
egies here rather than one big "what are we going to do" strategy. 

Secondly, the notion of utilizing these fabulous teachers and kids 
that we have out there who are making it. I would like your reac- 
tion. 

Mr. Loken. Congresswoman Boxer, I strongly agree with your 
approach. As I v/as mentioning earlier, I think that at least our in- 
terest is primarily with that high-risk group. 
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fw lT 6 ha Y ent f 00 ^ enou e h on the passage to adolescence 
that kids go through, after about age 11. We have got to fmd ways 
to get them through that in a constructive way. I think the pro- 
gram you re suggesting has a lot of promise. 

I would add to that the idea of perhaps making it a requirement 
of being in student offices in high schools and being on student 
councils in high schools, to go back to junior high schools, to go 
back to younger grades and talk to the kids who are in those 
schools about what the future holds for them, show them that you 
can make it, that you can be positive. Because the kids who are in 
student offices in high schools, junior high schools, usually are high 
ffiT 1 ^ ^ ds Wh ° v ^ ^Pillar with younger kids who meet 

f£p^,SntT? ger r , iS? S . feel ,TO to meet the President of 

the student body of the local high school. I think those are stars 
that you might want to add to your program. 

Ms Meier. Yes, many of us went to schools and were successful 
but 1 think it s important to remember that children weren't ali 
successful in the past and many of them left school. But the aiter- 

n -wi Ve £u° le . avln Iu £ h S° l weren 1 38 frightening and weren't as ter- 
rible. The strengths thpv got from other institutions made up for 
s rengths that we now expect schools to prc^de. So the question of 
a sane and sensible organization of schools which really » be sup- 
portive of the kind of values, both intellectual and compassionate, 
that we want for our children, becomes of far greater importance. 

bo while people survive some of the most terrifying things in the 
v°l We i° I l. t chan g e , the ^nds of settings to make these things less 
likely then that s what they have to do; they have to be that strong to 
get through. The American high school is almost designed as 
though we were trying to put together everything we know, that 

&? m n 0I i Se i nse te i ls .V 3 antithetical to what children need, 
both intellectually and morally. 

about wond erful teacher. The American high 
™ ' e teache r sees 150 students every day and a different group 
every semester. If she spends two minutes a day reviewing the 
homework that you all want her to give her students every night, 
it would be five hours a night she would spend just grading home- 

^f r L a ! S1 ffl e uK As 1 my , S0 . n 831(1 to me in i" 8 sen* 01 - year, in one 
of those 4,000 high schools in New York City, who is supposed to 
give me a reference for college? Who knows me here? 

We don t know our kids. We can't teach compassion to kids we 
don t know. So we need small schools, organized so that parents 
and kids and teachers know each other, using those five or six 
hours we have in a precious way, to build some notion of what are 
norms between people who care about each other. 

None of us work in offices in which we see so many people. None 
ot us even work m factories which are as anonymous as the schools 
we send our children to. Then, of course, given those circum- 
stances we have to fall back on metal detectors and the whole 
series of other ahuman devices. I'm not objecting to those, but they 
are temporary solutions until we create institutions where I know 
the kids who are walking in and out of my school, I know who's a 
stranger. 

I think that's not so much a question of cost, although it costs 
something, because major change in school organization takes a 
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little grease to make it easier for the people who have to play new 
roles. But I think it's a feasible direction, if we stop glorifying those 
big schools. 

One of the dilemmas is that parents and adults have glorified 
what they see as the more charming side of adolescent violence: 
the big, wild high schools. Think o* all the movies that glorify run- 
ning from one 35 minute class to another, laughing at teachers 
who look like fools. It's part of the culture. So on the one hand 
we're sort of annoyed at kids for acting out, in school, and on the 
other hand we have in many ways ourselves created a kind of 
cheerful myth of the mindless high school. 

I have kids who want to leave our school occasionally because 
they say, gee, isn't it part of a rite of passage to go to a crazy, wild 
school where we all act violently. That's sort of their notion of 
what it is you ought to go through, their rite of passage. 

Dr. Bell. I'm one of those kids who survived, because I was in a 
gang, carried a gun for a few years, saw people get shot, et cetera, 
et cetera. So I was a gang member before I was a psychiatrist. 

Chairman Miller. Do you recommend that? [Laughter.] 

Dr. Bell. There are invincible children who get lucky and who 
have that inner sense, so that when a geometry teacher asked me 
was I going to be a jerk for the rest of my life or learn something, I 
decided I would get him, but I would get him on his turf and hap* 
pened to start learning geometry. That is the only thing that saved 
me. I cau go back and talk to friends who were just as bright, just 
as intelligent just as capable, but because they did not get that su- 
pervision, they went the other way. Gangs are just like the boys 
clubs, just like 4-H clubs, except you have a different purpose. 

My issue is that I think a lot of the institutions have failed. If I 
go into a school system and I say to that school principal how 
many children here do you think have seen a homicide, and the 
numbers start popping up and the kids start raising their hands 
and everybody starts crying ah over the place, the school counsel- 
ing system has not been developed, with psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, social workers. It's very rare that you find somebody who 
stopped and dealt with a 4 year old or 6 year old child who has 
watched their mother get stabbed to death. So there has to be some 
development and some ownership of the public health profession 
around dealing w ;j h the issue of violence, because a lot of these 
(ommunities and families are underresourced and they're not 
going to be able to pull themselves up by their bootstraps when 
they don't have any boots. 

So one of the things that I would recommend is that — I had an 
opportunity to review the public health objectives for the year 
2000, and Dr. Prothrow-Stith and myself and others around the 
country that have been dealing with this have had some input into 
that. The strategies appear to be very sane and very useful. They 
talk about screening in emergency rooms. If a kid takes an over- 
dose and goes to the emergency room, they pump his stomach and 
they counsel him. If the kids in a fight and he's in the emergency 
room once a week, they sew him up and send him back out. 
Nobody counsels the kid. 

The violence prevention curriculum in the public schools that 
Prothow-Stith has developed, that appears to work. The fighting 
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decreases in those schools. Conflict resolution centers in D.C., those 
tmngs work. But they are not going to work unless there is some 
public policy that Is blessed and sent out to the States and then 
gets sent to the local level. 

Di, Spivak. I would ju'at like to add to that very briefly. I think 

j- t r/ our discussion about targeting various age groups and kids in 
a different context is very important. But I think if we lose sight of 
the fact that all of these kids are functioning in a larger context 
and are being influenced by values that we represent in many 
ways, then we are going to miss the boat because w^ are not going 
to be able to do the more targeted kind of work. 

If we accept violence as a normal behavior, kids are going to 
learn that, irrespective of anything else we do with them. If we do 
not deal with the losses kids face, if we do not deal whh the extent 
of violence that kids see around them, then I think #e are in big 
trouble. I think to label issues as too big to deal with, such as mes- 
sages in the media, availability of weapons, is a real disservice, be- 
cause by accepting those, we are establishing our values and teach- 
ing our kids, intentionally or otherwise. I think this committee and 
all committees should be dealing with those issues, even with the 
understanding that it may take a long time to figure them out, but 
just dealing with them and talking about them gives an alternative 
message to kids that maybe something is wrong, or that maybe 
something needs to change. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Boxer. If I could respond, I t) ik what I'm trying to do 
with you is to be realistic, because I d lot like to kid myself into 
thinking that because we hold a hear. y suddenly the TV stations 
are going to take a look at what they're doing and George Bush is 
going to change his position on guns or whatever. 

What I'm saying is, to turn the society -\round is like turning a 
big ship around. It's tough to do it, and we are in this business be- 
cause we all want to do it. That's why we got in. So it can be aone 
and it has to be discussed. In the meantime, we have to be realistic. 
What I m suggesting is, while society begins to turn the ship in a 
certain irection, what we also need to do is kind of pick the pieces 
of the problem apart and make them able to be solved. That's all 
I m saying. 

But I absolutely agree with you, that the bigger issue of violence 
in society, of guns, of the way women are portrayed in society and 
ill the rest, is absolutely critical. But it's going to take a long time 
to turn around the ship of state. So I do not want us to waste time 
while we are waiting for the value system to catch up. 

Ms. Meier, You know, I think everyone here on this panel 
spends their lives doing those little things. 

Mrs. Boxer. For sure you do. 

Ms. Meier. We're taking hold of some little part of it and doing 
our best with it. 

But some of those big things are directly legislative. I mean, 
issues of unemployment, the fact that— I do not know what the sta- 
tistics are, but the overwhelming percentage of young men in the 
community that our kids live in daily have no jobs. You look at 
what happened to the hospitals in New York City, you look at 
what happened in medic*? care in the poorest communities. It 
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doesn't exist any more. Those are direct issues which can't be 
solved by small things, but they send a powerful message. 

The media reinforces the ugly side of daily life. It wouldn't be so 
dangerous, that media, if it wasn't reflected in daily experience 
that says you're powerless, that your parents are nobodys, that 
none of them are respected. People talk about medical care, but in 
large sections of New York, and the poorest sections, which doesn't 
happen to be the case where my school is located, but in many of 
the poorest sections of New York there are no hospitals any longer, 
and the ones that are there are private hospitals going out of busi- 
ness. 

So all tnese wonderful programs, psychiatric programs, a child 
coming into the kind of emergency room that you were just de- 
scribing, there is no place where that happens for many of these 
kids. These send bad messages. We've got schools in New York that 
literally none of us would let our children go to, they're siich physi- 
cal disgraces. That sends a message to kids. It makes TV more at- 
tractive and sets them up for the TV message. It makes them so 
easily marketable by very powerful people who are trying to sell 
them bad things. 

These are things that could be addressed. I'm not saying they are 
likely to be, at the present moment but they could be addressed by 
legislative action. What happened f > our hospitals? Are funds going 
into rebuilding our urban ,:hools cnat are falling apart? In our dis- 
trict there are four schools whose top floors are now closed off be- 
cause they're too dangerous. 

These are things that are only going to be resolved with money, 
and they send a powerful message. So while we can't immediately 
maybe tackle television ads, we are reinforcing the message of 
those ads when we do nothing about these conditions. 

Dr. Bell. I would like to see— this is a little piece, because I try 
to get little pieces. I would like to see a public policy around chil- 
dren who witness the murder of their parents in all of the major 
cities, because every place I have been — I think Los Angeles has 
one, and it took Pynoos five years to put it in place after he found 
out that 400 children a year in Los Angeles watch their parents 
being murdered. That's a little thing that ever} city could do. 

But usually what happens is the homicide detective goes in and 
interviews the kid, the kid gets turned over to protective custody, 
the grandmother comes in and argues over who should take care of 
the kid, and nobody deals with h' w do you feel, unless it's well 
publicized. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Select Committee, in my judgment, and I think that of 
many, many others, has provided an invaluable service by spot- 
lighting certain facts. But in this case it seems to me the commit- 
tee wants to go further, because a lot of these facts are now pretty 
old. They are still startling, some of them, but many of them are 
now an old, ragic song. They're a decade old, maybe two. 

Just briefly, why are we having so much trouble, in your judg- 
ment, in society responding? 

Dr. Bell. It's b^en like this since 1932. 
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Mr. Lev!N ] 1 said a decade or so, and you're saying five decades. 
Why are we having so much trouble getting at these problems? 

Ms Meier. You can ask the other panel members, but to me, it's 
very hard to know when things change, the past from the present. 
But 1 do sense among kids less of a sense that their lives are going 
to be better than their parents. I could be wrong, but even in the 
poorest black communities, parents once believed breaks would 
happen for their kids that didn't happen for them. I think in all 
kinds of communities, including white and middle-class communi- 
ties, there 1S a greater sense that life may not be better for their 
kias. l chink that puts parents in a vulnerable position. I think 
there is a vulnerability beyond everything els f , of kids feeling that 
the adu ts are not a model for them to follow, because the adults 
can t tell them look we re doing some things that are likely to 
make your lives better. We have done something, we have sacri- 
ficed so .hat your life may be better than ours." I think that was a 
powerful message. 

Dr . Spivak. I would like to answer that. I have been working 
with kids now for almost 2d years, and there seems to be an in- 
B** 8 * in ™ e sense of helplessness and hopelessness that I think is 
affecting how kids behave and how communities are behaving I 
no. only see that ser:e of helplessness on an individual level but 
vv iole communities are feeling very unempowered to deal with 
these kinds of issues, partly for a lack of resources, partly because I 
think there has been a real desensitization to this whole issue of 
violence because it has been so extensive for so long, even though I 
am not sure tha* at a public level people have been aware of how 
extensive it is. 

Mr Levin. So why are we having so much difficulty within our 
society/ Judge Walton, you're going to be on the firing line on this 

1 mean, if it s growing, my own judgment is that a lot of the 
problems have been there, but beginning 10, 15, 20 years ago there 
was a significant change in degree at that time. These are children. 
Our country says, and has said it forever, they're our future. So 
what s going on here? Why are we having so much difficulty in get- 
ting on top of this or, far from that, keeping abreast of it? 

Judge Walton. I agree that the problems have existed for a long 
time, but I think there clearly has been a deterioration. I think the 
moral fabric of society has been shredded to a certain degree, and I 
think the breakdown in the family structure has played a signifi- 
cant role in that. I also feel that, as far as the black community is 
concerned, there was a different attitude among blacks 15 or 20 
years ago about upward mobility. 

There was, at le^st in my home, always the desire on the part of 
my parents to see us have a better life than the life that they had. 
1 think, ,o a large degree, young black people are not being taught 
the history of blacks in this country and, therefore, don't have an 
appreciation of why it is important that, because of the depriva- 
tions we suffered in this society, that we now do all that we can to 
share in the fruits that this country can provide. So I think there is 
a lack of history among a lot of blacks who don't have an apprecia- 
tion of why it s important for us to seek to elevate ourselves. That's 
just my own personal view, but that's what I've seen in reference 
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to talking to a lot of young black kids who I come in contact with 
on a dai!y basis. 

Dr. BEiX. I would like to answer your question because I've been 
going around the country for about seven or eight years now trying 
to initiate community public health solutions to the problem. I 
found myself hittirg a brick wall. I asked myself the same ques- 
tion, what are th< obstructions to solving the problem. 

It seenAS to me there is a lot of conceptual unclarity in the gener- 
al public's mind around what the issue is. If you go into the black 
community, most black people will tell you that they think the 
reason for the high rates of victimization and homicides are from 
white policemen. But there are 365 police shootings a year, com- 
pared with 10,000 black-on-black homicides. 

You look at Miami. When that Hispanic police officer "hot the 
guy on the motorcycle, there was a riot. You look at the homicide 
rate in Miami, with that one compared to the 700 or however 
many. Eut you don't see that same sort of public outcry or interest 
or energy, because the newspapers mislead people and they blow 
up the notion that an 84 year old grandmother shoots four home 
invaders between the eye with her .44 magnum and everybody goes 
out and buys a .44 magnum. That gun is more likely to be stolen, 
more likely to be ased in a suicide or more likely to be used in a 
family homicide. Everybody is thinking that if I have a gun, I can 
kill the home invader. That's not the case. 

If you look at Detroit, prior to 1968, the Detroit homicide rate 
was 100 for many years. The 1968 riots occurred and gun owner- 
ship in Detroit went up five times. Everybody felt they needed a 
gun to protect themselves. The homicide rate in Detroit went up to 
700 and it's been 700 since, because people are buying guns to pro- 
tect themselves and killing family members. 

There are other myths. Hispanic people kill themselves very dif- 
ferently from the way white people or black people kill themselves. 
Hispanic men rarely kill Hispanic women. Hispanic men kill each 
other in bars and in group situations. So if you're going to do a pre- 
vention effort for Hispanic homicides, it s going to have to be very 
different from black homicides, which tends to be domestic vio- 
lence. 

But those myths and those misconceptions and lack of conceptual 
clarity misdirects people all the times. The differentiation between 
expressive violence and instrumental violence. I've been to cities 
where they've imported gang experts, where they didn't have a 
gang. But because Washington, D.C. has cocaine— and the gang 
structure in D.C. isn't that set yet, and it will be— but because 
Washington, D.C. has captured everybody's attention in the media, 
everybody is talking gangs. But if you look at homicide statistics 
for 10 and 20 years, you will find gang- related homicide might be 
five percent, although in "ome years it may be as high as 20. 

The bulk of the viole. " is interpersonal, family, friend. But 
people are very misdirected. They've got all these misconceptions. 
You think it's the criminal in the street that's going to kill you. It's 
not. It's your husband, you wife, the guy you know. We're not 
taking ownership of that and public health people are not taking 
ownership of that, and you're dumping it in criminal justice's lap, 
which is after the fact. The Chinese have a saying 
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npSlp T " MlLLER - If * e gentleman would yield, don't you think 
nnS J 1S ° become deeply concerned when they continue to see re- 
ports of unintended victims, the notion that in certain housing 

b P eStt^ 8t y ° U ^ 3 h6ightened ™ y 0f 

n&^ifip^sajfi** Friday and Saturday 

thS^^^^ g ° ° Ut t0 > lay - Pa-ts 

m 5, r f 0 B f LL ' But 'f y< X look at the . vi olence in the housing develop- 
?1V" 8xam P le , it's just like family homicide. Family homicide 
d vHW FT ° ve . rni S ht Family homicide is an escalating, repeated 
2te Tt'« k V1 ? lenc % wh ich a lot of times culminates in a homi- 

S?i£,!- bee 2 g T g ° n f0r yearS " A lot of the violence you see in 
the housing developments in Chicago are little personal tiffs that 
escalate and result in violence. 

nn C A™ Miller. When we were looking at family violence a 

STte » vT^ 60 ' , we i r re , told in some instances that, where 
ffi^f „ m r lde , actuallv .take place, the police had been to that 
address four or five times prior to the homicide. 

in W nT^J 1V fVv! meS in '^Percent of the cases, and at least twice 
«d SO percent of the cases. That's a Kansas City study. 

H Slt e ? y °.T !P°u k at emergency rooms and how the domes- 
the mi'; * handled ^ police, in Chicago they still don't ai est 
GerZtv, t£J £ him ° r t° an ,y th i n g wi th him. But the Attorney 
Generals Task Force on Family Violence clearly indicates-and 
they use it in Milwaukee, and domestic violence in Milwaukee™ 
decreasing-that if you detain the man and say look, yon have a 
choice, go to jail or go to family counseling, go lo jail or go to alco 
holism services, the family violence decreases J g 
fc a fLnnl EI !i Congressman Levin, one additional factd in what 

cr?ated PP ,onSn ^ \* Ms area h l S to do with our artificially 
£ i a to P of adolescence, which really in this century we 
have created a period where we isolate kid. from the real world 
It s an adolescent wo-ld that did not exist before this cen ur^ 

whaf in-S-^ 6 " 1 ° Ut ?l the „ work forCe we put them into 
Snnl fw entia l ly an , artlfici ally created institution, the public 
school, that we to a large extent prohibit from teaching them 

c V Slt U ure ° f ° Ur id6aS ab ° Ut the '-° le of religion tnTmerican 

w£ ^c^f^T th u iS is a major challenge that Government policy 
has presented to the rest of society, how to cope with the child 
labor laws how to cope with the advent of the American public 
school system, and it's an area that the churches . toSfakJSS? 
wav J? te f 11 ^/ 0 Tu et beC3USe they have failed to find^ 
Slthood S m th ° Se yearS Where they ' re P assin g into 

Churdi^TTppf if" or S anizati °n that's associated with the Catholic 
tPPnip'r lltl P f Tt ° f my .T" background as a Catholic. As a 
ffiKftiTft W3S ™ n °thing to bring me into mainstream 
adult values. It was something I had to find my own way toward 

p nnS g t 0t K°- fmd WSyS ' ? 0t just in Government but outside S 
fffik br, ng value education to American teenagers. I don't 
think that everything is predetermined by the time that a kid is 
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ten years old. There is a lot that happens from the day he turns 
ten on. We have got to find ways to make that growth a healthy 

Especially to pick up on something that Miss Meier mentioned, if 
we can encourage special kinds of relationships between kids and 
adults, there is nothing like a constructive relationship with one 
adult to make an erare difference in a kid's life. It doesn't have to 
be a father or a mother or even a relative. It can just be a signifi- 
cant adult who has the child's respect. It can make all the differ- 
ence. It's what we try to do at Covenant House. Obviously, we're 
overwhelmed with the numbers of kids who are coming to us. But 
the whole basis of our program is relationship based on uncondi- 
tional love and absolute respect. That is what we've got to find 
ways of encouraging in dealing with teenagers. 

Ms. Meier. I don't think the values question, by the way, that 
you've addressed very importantly, comes into conflict vith 
church/state issues at all. Values r.re lived. The way a school li\cs 
out its values is what teaches kids. It's not a question of standing 
in front and lecturing the kids on right versus wrong. They've 
heard that tons of times. Anyone who thinks that's what's wrong 
with kids, that they haven't heard that speech enough, just don't 
live in schools or families. They hear lots of it. 

The question is to immerse them in an environment that is 
deeply embedded with such values. That has got to be a nonbureau- 
cracic, small community of people who trust each other. That 
means also that parents and families have to be brought into the 
trusting environment of that school. Parents must be treated with 
respect by such a school, and teachers must be treated with re- 
spect. That is a big change. 

I think one of the lovely things about the school building I'm in 
is that right in the middle of our secondary school there is a little 
program for four-year-olds. We have a wide range of ages. Ideally, 
there is no reason why schools can't even be in office buildings and 
all kinds of places. Ther^ is no reason why weVe had to put all our 
kids, sort of women and children to this side, there in these kind of 
isolated warehouses for six years. We all need to see what the 
school bathrooms look like. I wish all citizens could go in and out of 
schools. Ordinary Americans need to see and be in contact with 
rheir younfj people. They need to see them at meals and they need 
to see them coming in and out of school We need to mix up the 
ages of kids who attend schools in the same buildings, or put oHe* 
things besides schools in those buildings. 

We have to ask ou selves, if we were really building institutions 
that in six hours a di \ could have a deep impact, what would they 
be like? Well, in one sense, they would be like a lot of the private 
schoob in New York City. When I look at the private schools in 
New York City I know we do actually know a lot about what 
makes more human institutions and in what ways »ve could teach 
values. It doesn't have anything to do with church/state conflict. 
It's got to do with making adults in those schools, parents and 
teachers, powerful agents that can express their values and their 
beliefs. 

Chairman Miller. Judge Walton? 
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J» SL^? 1 ? 1 th L nk that we overemphasize how 
tion ahout fwt 11 °T* ar > We , hav f a P r °blem, there's no ques- 
tion about that. But as I indicated earlier, the vast maioritv of our 
young people are making it. The vast majority 3?JS5?5ffi 
m the inner city are positive thinking people who want to do some 

^e«MU h6ir HVeS - ^ to d ° S^n^ 

neL d m th rr^ocfe r t e v h r if been ' "^unately, a sense of pennissive- 
SbaS tL^wW i?° W wh . en ,I was ^wing up my love was 
iootoail. inat s what got me out of the env ronment that I was in 
My coaches I knew would not tolerate certain conduct I knew^hev 
were not going to tolerate my drinking alcohol; I knew they were 
tti^ngs* my Sm0ldng dgarettes - 1 S3 PnoTdo 6 

JrtrW ™T h3Ve a u s y stem in P lace where winning is so impor- 
tant that we have coaches who are prepared to accept that as oer- 

SSTl thi°nk d vn n^ 31186 th6y d ° n,t W3nt t0 lose their^tar aSeto , 
[ ,7 yoU encoura ge negative behavior. So I think we have 

KSand r a e n °J ? e l d r 1U t SyStem , s ' and we h *ve to be will 
rag to stand up and say that, when you're wrong, you're wrong 
and when you're wrong there are consequences g ' 

have r wriSn K nff hink Part -f- the issue * here is < ^ uite frankly, we 
a^xa^pt intolm 1111 ^ " * ^ ° f WayS " ^ me vou 

Tu y ' ! o/ U , 1 of billboards that advertise alcohol and cigarettes 
mile -ZlffTtl St ° r tl in iL ^ town of Newton whichTs two 
lv white hi ?l f- ere ' th f S3me P?P ulation base, affluent, primari- 
in^SS' n ° h S UOr stores 3)1(1 no billboards, no advertising of 
^^^^P*?* mo " affluent communities are empow! 

cities are r \ IZ L ^ ° n W , hat people do 10 them - 0ur inner 
cities are peerless, and people come n and do anything thev 

tfv? n beh a v?l PleaSe v; ? he [ ^ Uc . ations of that a ™ tha??hese^ega y 
mnnSfL f- are bei !] g adverti sed and reinforced and these com- 
munities are living under chronic and severe oppression 

becau^vln^n ttt ^ ^ ^ get out of that at all > 
Because even in the best of families and the best of circumstances 

&2SS nC8 5 th3t all °x We l d to ^ imposed on childreHre oveS 
7t £ / 3nd enormous - 1 think there is much legislatively that 
?hp R p /° ne K em P°T5 these immunities and k T speak out for 
Sent m r m r itl6S ^ d ° ?°? these immunities whit some mo?e 
affluent areas around our cities are able to do for themselves 
Chairman Miller. Mrs. Boggs es ' 
Mrs. Boggs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank all of you 

of S ? C ° ming h6re because I have been witha group 

ot >oun£ people from my own constituency in New Orleans a 
group of black children from a school that's in an i^er city set 
dZ^^S r et ,7 ith t 1 ? 686 y T g PeoPle and ifthefr 
wSftil S ^, SeU C ° 0kle - S and thines that the young 
toSd^ 

their governmental officials ' * yout 
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Of course, we have a beautiful new facility of Covenant House in 
the heart of my congressional district. I'm from New Orleans, and 
the old city, of course, attracts a lot of transient young people as 
well as having to take care of our own children who are in such 
difficult times. I compliment you on the magnificent success that 
Covenant House has enjoyed in the rity. 

Mr. Loken. Congresswoman, could I just say that without your 
support, Covenant House wouldn't exist in New Orleans. Yuu are 
our mentor there and have really made the program happen. I 
think that your work there is an example of what one member of 
Government can do in a given situation to make it possible to work 
with kids. I am very grateful to you for everything you've done. 

Mrs. Boggs. Already, however, they need more rooms, more fa- 
cilities. I thank you very much, and Father Ritter, everyone who is 
involved. 

The real difficulties that all of you have addressed are all valid, 
all of your assumptions, obviously, are valid. You're all experts 
You know what you're talking about. I have a feeling that we have 
imposed a certain time of life called adolescence on children that 
we didn't really differentiate so specifically in other times. I think 
that consumerism has a great deal to do with it. I agree about the 
lack of empowerment of the inner city neighborhoods where all 
these signs can go up and all these liquor stores can exist without 
any resistance from any of the city fathers or anyone else. 

But children are impelled to look at television. They love televi- 
sion, it's exciting, it's all of the things that we all know is appeal- 
ing to them. Unfortunately, everything on television, in between 
the violence of the programs, tells them to buy things, that they 
have to have all of these goods in ^rder to be happy and to be suc- 
cessful and be admired by their peers. I do think values have to 
include some sense of value about physical goods and what they 
mean to life's happiness. I hope that we can address that as well. 

I was wondering about the empowerment of the inner cities. You 
felt that we could have some legislative cures for it. Could you sug- 
gest what legislative cures we could use? 

Dr. Spivak. I assume that there are others on the panel that 
have very strong feelings about this as well. I think the list is ex- 
tremely long and ranges from communities having control over 
what is marketed and promoted in their neighborhoods to a consid- 
erable reassessment of the financial resources that we direct to 
various communities. I think that ranges from the kind of support 
we give poor families through the welfare system, and the kind of 
attitudes that are shown towards families in that system, to re- 
sources put into inner cities that attract business and joto, and a 
sense of opportunity in those areas. 

I think there is much to be done. I think that, except for some 
limited, targeted funding in some inner city areas in general, they 
have not received much attention. I think there are basic issues 
about people being able to keep their homes or their apartments, 
because as you put resources into an inner city, people with more 
money and more resources move in. What we are seeing in 
Boston— and I doubt this is unique— is that increasing pieces of 
what has been called the inner city are being gentrified and taken 
over and poor people are being pushed out of the city and into 
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small pockets, small city pockets, and even suburban pockets of 
poverty. So the geographic area gets fixed up but the people who 
live there do not benefit from that because they are kind of shoved 
out the back door as other people move in. 

So I think there is a whole range of things, from housing and job 
opportunities to financial resources that need to be addressed 
bchools. We have abandoned our inner city school systems. The 
Boston school system has been caught up in turmoil now for a 
decade and a half, and it is a disaster. There are no white children 
left in that school system. They have all left. They are not there 
They are either going to religious schools or they are out of the 
city. Quite frankly, most any black family that has any financial 
resources sends their kids out of that system, too. We are not in- 
vesting in these institutions and they are deteriorating. 
Inner city schools are looking more and more like prisons Thev 

2?i ,Y e wlndows because nobody wants vandalism. They have 
graffiti all over their walls. They are disgusting. I'm not sure 
anyone in this room would be willing to send their children to that 
kind of setting, to send a 5-year-old into a building that looks like a 
bomb shelter. That is what is happening and these kids are learn- 
ing from that. 

Dr. Bell. In terms of empowerment, I work with some people in 
Chicago who again have been trying to set up a conflict resolution 
center in each of the large public housing developments. This is a 
grass roots effort. Because they have seen the OSAY program here 
in D.u, which appears to be working to some extent, where if 
there s a conflict between two families in the development, there's 
an elder person who comes and they sort of have court and resolve 
the conflict so that there is a way that violence doesn't get carried 

It is kind of hard to think, if you're not resourced, what to do if 
X? U £ et , int0 c ? nfli , ct with somebody. Most of us hire lawyers and 
the battles are fought in court or fought on some nice turf. In the 
housing development the fights are fought with fists and guns and 
knives. There is a Judge Cumerford who just refuses to allow the 
FwT m nH hous ™f> developments in the City of Chicago to start 
these conflict resolution centers because he's afraid that somehow 
it is going to subvert the criminal justice system from dealing with 
the issues. But there have been a number of models that have been 
taken from other places which shows that this, in fact, works 

1 think it would be appropriate to have people in those large— I 
guess they re horizontal reservations-to be able to mediate their 
own conflicts at a certain level and then, of course, if it gets past 
that level, to take it to a more legal and official means. But that 

1J? !. T 6 f W ^ e ?* ss - But those P e °P le are now being em- 
powered. Jn fact, they're being blocked. 

Mrs. Boggs. Do you think that tenant management in public 
housing units would be a good suggestion? 

Dr. Bell. I think that definitely would help. I'm a psychiatrist, 
and one of the things we learn in psychiatrv is that if you have a 
poup of people and you tell those people what to do, they don't 
take ownership of anything. They don't take ownership of behav- 
ior, don t take ownership of property, they don't take ownership of 
the milieu or the ward. But if you have a milieu president ,und you 
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have a milieu group and have a patient group, and trose parents, 
for example, plan where they're going to go on their activity, they 
get involved, they get active, and they start developing psycho- 
social skills which allows them to plan and ma 1 e very clear strate- 
gies around how to deal with issues. So through the process of in- 
volving people in their own destiny, they get on board and they 
take more responsibility for where they're headed. 

Ms. Meier. In East Harlem we're watching something interest- 
ing. The very success of the community in improving its conditions 
makes it more vulnerable to gentrification. There was opposition 
by a number of people in our community to our school. They said 
these schools will get a good reputation and it is going to increase 
the desirability of this neighborhood fo; middle class people be- 
cause you will have a good school. The increased reputation of Dis- 
trict 4 schools wii make the neighborhood a target for gentrifica 
tion. And it's true. ( mean, I have an odd feeling that the people 
who have helped makv? our district a pilct Jisirict throughout the 
country educationally, in a sense are doing it, in the end, for other 
people s children. 

We have a lot of contradictory policies There is a good deal in 
the legislation re education which makes it more desirable to have 
big, highly centralized and bureaucratic schools: the nature of that 
legislation makes it very hard to have schools like ours. 

This is not the time to go through a list of such things, but I 
think you have to keep an eye out for the difference between our 
rhetoric, which we all cite, and reality, rhetoric about small 
schools, in which the families and the teachers own the schools, 
rhetoric about teachers being empowered and parents being em- 
powered, rhetoric about choice. That rhetoric is belied by the kinds 
of requirements that get embedded in Federal legislation for educa- 
tion, and the kind of interpretations that are made then by Federal 
agencies. 

Mr. Loken. Could T just add one feature to this whole network. 
That is, the foster care system systematically takes children, at 
least in New York City, from one neighborhood and moves them to 
a far distant neighborhood and moves them again and again and 
again. So people in neighborhoods do not feel any ownership at all 
over the most vulnerable children in their midst. We have got to 
find a way in the foster care system of giving neighborhoods a 
sense of involvement in the children who grow up there, even the 
ones who need special intervention by the state. 

At the present time, we are systematically cutting kids off from 
their mothers and their relatives by sending them to far distant 
parts of the city. It can take two hours for one of our young moth- 
ers at Covenant House to visit her child in foster care across the 
city. It is very hard to encourage her to keep visiting her child 
when she's got to spend two dangerous hours in the subway going 
and coming. 

Mrs. Boggs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank all of you. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 

Let me just ask you, why do we have a problem now? I mean, 
several of you have testified that, m fact, things aren't terribly dif- 
ferent today than they were two or three years ago. But now you 
have a political firestorm going on across the country. Obviously, 
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there s been some impact of tho overlay of drugs and mavbe auto- 
matic weapons that has raised the visibility. I mean, I 'have my 
theory on why we have a problem now, but I won't go into it for a 
minute. 

Dr, Bell. The black psychiatrists of America started getting in- 
volved in this in 1976, because if you're in medical school and look 
at the statistics of what's killing people, it's apparent. 

In 1980, the National Institute of Mental Health had a black 
homicide prevention conference. In 1984, they had another one. 
Jim Ralph, who was at NIMH, has been working on this. Finally, 
the Surgeon General came out and said violence is a public health 
issue. This was I don't know how many years ago. 

I had a fascinating experience, because I had been to Washing- 
ton, D.C. three times to talk with Reed Tuokson, the Commissioner 
of Health, about violence prevention. I talked and I gave him arti- 
cles and 23 solutions and the whole bit. I found that people don't 
believe in me unless I've had my picture in the paper or been on 
television. So I draw a large media kind of presentation to get 
credibility. 

Three weeks ago I was literally being begged to come back to 
Washington, D.C. I said \vell, I've been there a few times already 
and presented all my research, I presented all the solutions that I 
used that work, why do you want me back there now? What's so 
desperate? The guy said to me, when you were here before, vio- 
lence was a public health issue. Now it's a political issue. You've 
got to cope back now because we're the "murder capital". 

I didn't come, because it's getting to be a political issue. That's 
the only thing that is, I think, starting to fuel the fires a little bit 
more. 

Chairman Miller. That's ;,ot a good sign, mind you. That's not 
an encouraging sign. 
Dr. Bell. Tell me about it. 

Chairman Miller. This is my third war on drugs since I've been 
in Congress. We didn't win the first two. When things become a po- 
litical issue, what we usually do is we authorize huge amounts of 
money we never appropriate and we go on to the next issue— sort 
of the "Andy Warhol" school of issues. 

One of my concerns is— and I don't quite know how to phrase the 
question— but one of my concerns is that whei. *ou stand back and 
look at this, the statistics that bother us, the numbers of people 
getting killed and the state of some of these communities— and 
some of them are very small, some are right down the street here, 
in relatively small housing projects, or across the freeway, relative- 
ly small housing projects, almost in the shadow of the dome here— 
that you re really talking about the black community. In Los Ange- 
les, you're talking about the Hispanic community; in Chicago 
you re talking about the Hispanic community. We're talking about 
a minority community. 

As I have charted this issue, you have every white politician in- 
volved in Los Angeles when a young woman stepped outside of a 
restaurant in Westwood, L.A. and was shot by a stray bullet. 
People said, "Whoa, in Westwood?" Then you started having street 
sweeps and everything else. When we talked to the gangs about 
that, they said "We've got more money than the mayor does We'll 
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outlast him. We know he's got a deficit." That comes from a 16 
year old kid. 

Then you get "wilding", which says to the white community, on 
a random basis, you could be a victim. Obviously, here the problem 
is the shadow of the Capitol dome. It looks like people 'ike myself 
have no ability to run the Capitol City either on a home rule basis 
or on a Federal basis or what have you, and white politicians are 
embarrassed. But, other than that, I don't know the level of con- 
cern in the white community about what blacks are doing to 
blacks. I also don't know the level of concern in the black commu- 
nity about what blacks are doing to blacks, other than the poten- 
tial of being a victim 

Dr. Bell. Again, the myths—I mean, I have been talking to black 
communities around the country, and their interests or their de- 
sires are misled. Again, a white policeman shoots a black kid — and 
I'm not suggesting that black folks shouldn't protest excessive 
police violence — but when that happens, you see a lot of energy. 
Then when you look at the family-friend homicides in that same 
black community, because the black community is not aware of 
what's going on because they read the newspapers—and if you be- 
lieve what you read in the newspapers you must have a room tem- 
perature IQ— you believe that this is the rule instead of the excep- 
tion to the rule. So your public policy gets directed by the excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Chairman Miller. Most of ihe buildings here are air-conditioned. 
[Laughter.] 
Dr. Bell. That makes it worse. 

So there is a lack of information and a lack of direction. 

When I was in Michigan, a white female psychiatrist came up to 
me and she said I'm afraid of you. I said what are you afraid 
about? She said, well, Fm afraid that if black people stop killing 
black people, the> will start killing white people. She also remind- 
ed me that there were large numbers of white folks in this coun- 
try — thank God, not all — who are quite happy that the homicide 
rates among blacks and Hispanics are as high as they are. So, as a 
result, if you look at state legislative initiatives around the suicide 
problem, which is three times more common in whites than in 
blacks, you see 18 states have rather large legislative initiatives. I 
don't know if they do anything with them. 

Then if you look at the homicide legislation in those states, you 
only see two. I think that's Massachusetts, and, just recently, Ohio. 

Chairman Miller. I don't know, that there is really a great deal 
of political interest in the white community and the black commu 
nity in doing many of the things that you outlined this morning in 
terms of allocation of resources, whether that's for athletic equip- 
ment or public defenders or prosecutors. You can get there rela- 
tively easily in the notion of locking people up, but with everything 
else in between — whether it's the schools, the environment, run- 
away prevention, counseling or foster care— there is a separation 
going on here, I think, in society that suggests there is not a whole 
lot of political capital that's going to be spent designing those struc- 
tures for prevention 

Ms. Meier. Mr. Chairman, isn't it partly a question of leader- 
ship? I mean, people need to hear some ways in which you can ad- 
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dress it that is fair. There's a perception of unfairness, I think, 
from both sides. A lot of members of the white community think 
that it is unfair, whatever has happened is unfair, and it's aimed at 
them. 

Chairman Miller. There's no question about that. 

Ms. Meier. And the other way around, a large number of kids in 
our school perceive, just as he said, that solutions that are going to 
be arrived at are going to be unfair to their community and to 
them. 

There has been absent in the last 20 years any national leader- 
ship to try to create a sense of real commitment to fairness, a real 
commitment to caring about the poor and the rich. We have had a 
glorification from the top down about you're a sucker to be poor 
and you're a sucker to be a "do-gooder'" and a sucker to be a teach- 
er, because there's big bucks out there to be made. We have gotten 
that from a lot of the leadership and frcto society. 

I think there's a yearning, across racial Mnes and across econom- 
ic lines, there is a sense of insecurity and anxiety and fear. People 
jus* don't know what kind of legislative and what kind of national 
poncy could bring us together to begin to solve these fears. I think 
it's long-term visions. I know we have to do all these little things, 
but what is absent is a sense that those little things are part of a 
larger, long-range vision. 

People would be more patient for long-range results, they would 
ask for less quick-fixes if they felt there was a longer range vision. 
There is an absence of the kind of vision that we're trying to offer 
our kids in our school. It doesn't resonate nationally. I think our 
kids suffer from the absence of a national resonance that crosses 
lines of race and class. 

Judge Walton. Mr Chairman, I don't necessarily disagree with 
what you've indicated, but I do feel that we have to disavow the 
suggestion that this is only a black problem. I mean, clearly, it has 
it's most p- ofound effect on the black community. But statistically, 
75 to 80 percent of those individuals who are using drugs are not 
black. And while clearly the drug problem and other problems of 
crime are having their greatest impact on the black community, I 
don't think the white community can sit back with a sense of ev- 
erything is all right, because I don't think that's the case. 

I think that as long as we keep having the perception that this is 
only a black problem, I think it will continue to fester. So while I 
think there may be various reasons as to why there is the interest 
level that we have now, I think the level of interest that we have is 
good. 1 think we do have to do some things in order to turn around 
the situation we're now confronting. 

Chairman Miller. I don't disagree. I think this is our problem, 
because I think this one has the potential to lower the horizons of 
this country overall if you let it go unabated. But I don't see, 
within the political structure in this country, the willingness to 
bring a solution to match the problem. I guess that's what my con- 
cern is. 

I have watched now two campaigns bring us two huge drug bills, 
on a bipartisan basis, with all of the speeches, and none of them 
have ever been fully funded and won't be according to all deliber- 
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ate plans over the next two, three or four year budgets. Yet we're 
in the middle of a crisis. 

I see the suggestions now that we need $1.8 billion for a new 
crime- bill announced yesterday, and it's going to come out of do- 
mestic discretionary programs, which are essentially the storefront 
programs that are trying to hold some of these communities togeth- 
er. And that was endorsed on a bipartisan basis. My concern is, 
you're right, this is our problem. But if the notion is somehow it's 
containable within the poor communities, and people are misled 
into believing that, one day they will find out that the "bear is at 
the door", so to speak, and that's what concerns me. What we see 
now are a lot of political responses by contrast to what this com- 
mittee has spent a great deal of time looking at, and that is pro- 
grams that work. 

You have one in Chicago, one in Grand Rapids, and one in New 
Orleans, but you don't have any national programs. It depends on 
whether the community cared enough or had a donor or had some- 
body who was interested. It's catch as catch can. And yet we're 
talking about 20-30 million kids that are caught up in this spiral, 
in this environment. That's what I mean when I say I'm concerned 
about whether or not people view this as our problem, as America's 
problem. 

Dr. Bell. I have to agree with you, because I have seen the exact 
same thing, which is why I have never asked for any money for 
anything that I do. I'm licensed in Illinois, I'm a physician, and 
therefore I can go around ard start as many things as I want to, 
because I don't see the money coming. It is just not there. 

But there is also a lack of synergy that occurs. I was in Louisville 
and I went to a conference. There were about 60 people that I 
heard talk. One guy had a conflict resolution program; another, a 
minister in a church, was starting a program. Another person was 
starting a black manhood ritual. They were all needing to be affili- 
ated with one another in this little small city, and none of them 
knew each other. So what I have seen as I ve gone around the 
country is that you have f ,hese little programs all over the place, 
but they are not dovetailed and intertwined with other synergistic 
programs, so that you have a holistic growth kind of a thing. If 
that could be encouraged and supported, which it is starting to 
with the focus on public health, then you're starting to see pro- 
grams come togethei and find other things. But for me, it's a grass 
roots issue, because I don't see much support 

Mrs. BoteGs. Mr. Chairman, I couldn't agree with the doctor 
more. I think one place that you do see groups coming together, if 
you would work with them, Doctor, is in congressional offices, in 
our home district offices. So often, when someone comes to me with 
a problem that they are trying to solve as a group, I know the 
other groups that are doing the same thing and put them in touch 
with each other. 

For instance, a group of nuns started a place called Hope House, 
where they have nine different programs that they have coordinat- 
ed under one administrative roof. They had an old convent and a 
place in which to hold meetings and to place the offices and so on, 
to distribute the food and clothing and whatever. I do think it's a 
source tl at you should investigate and encourage those of us in 
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Congress to be the kind of informational center. That could be 
helpful. 

Dr. Spivak. Representative Miller, I would actually like to take 
issue with something that Dr. Bell said, and that is that I think 
there needs to be resources put in this direction. I think we can not 
accept the status quo in this. I think that some of the comments 
about leadership that have been made are very important. Some- 
body reeds to get up and say that we do not have enough prisons 
and we will never have enough prisons if we do not put resources 
into stopping the flow of kids into the system, that we do not have 
enough police and wi. ] l never have enough police if we do not stop 
the flow of kids into tnis process. 

That is not an easy sale, and it is swimming against the tide. All 
of us do that every day. There needs to be a voice in Washington 
that dor the same, because it really is going to get worse. We will 
be he^ n years from talking about more money going into pris- 
ons and more money going into police and more money going into 
increasing the army 0 f district attorneys t' it we have around this 
country, because it is not going to stop. 

Chairman Millur. In talking to the gangs and a number of 
young people at our hearings on gangs, when I left those hearings I 
just was struck by the fact that those people were telling the com 
mittee that they had made a fairly logical choice, given the alter- 
natives in the community. That's nol to ; istify their choice for 
gangs or anything of that sort. But when they talked aoout what 
was competing the gang kind of looked like a place where you 
could find a lot of answers to some of your concerns, your inad- 
equacies, or ycur feelinejs. This was a support system. It was also a 
violent system. Dut, in fact, it was kind of logical. 

At one point one of the members talked about learning to say no, 
and the young man responded by "What do you want me to say yes 
to? He described his community in terms of resources, where a 16- 
year-old young man growing up in that community, and essentially 
outlined there were none. There wasn't a boys club; there weren't 
even hoops. 

The other thing they made very clear was that they felt the 
people who had gotten them into the drug trade were prepared to 
be in it for the long haul. These people were protecting a $100 bil- 
lion market and they'll wait you out. That was his comment about 
the mayor. He said we can wait out the mayor. Mayor Bradley 
can't keep this up. They talked about a very complex structure of 
lease-back arrangements on corners so that the gangs who were 
being raided would have a place to do their weekend business. 

They said the same thing in Chicago, and the police officer that 
was with one of them said the same thing. Mayor Washington, the 
mayor at that time is not going to have the resources to keep up 
this activity. It's going to go, it's going to be successful, and it's 
going to falter. Then the gangs will come back. 

I guess I have a rhetorical question. The question now is, do we 
have a national will, the same national will that the gangs have, in 
terms of holding the market. You know, are we going to go into the 
market and compete like we do against Japanese automobiles or 
Venezuelan steel or whatever? Are we going to compete for ou»* 
kids? 
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I'm not sure we are. I have seen no evidence that we are. We're 
not going to compete by putting turf on the fields or starting up a 
police athletic league or refurbishing the school, the bo>s club or 
the girls club. The question for us is, are we going to lose this by 
default? Are we going to lose a growing number of kids by default, 
in terms of the kind of long-term investment we would have to 
make to reclaim those kids, to stem that flow of kids, whether it's 
to foster care or to the juvenile justice system? 

When I hear your thoughtful solutions, and I match that up 
against the willingness of the Congress or the President, I'm not 
sure that I haven't wasted your time, Dr. Bell, and others, because 
I'm not sure we can bring that match. We're still looking for a 
silver bullet. 

Dr. Bell. In Richmond, VA I have seen a large number of com- 
munity efforts coming together and coalesce, the church, the hous- 
ing development office, the city manager, the police athletic league, 
the police department, businesses. So I see it happening. I don't see 
support necessarily, as you're saying, coming from up above. I 
diem', mean to say I don't need it. I do need it. But it has not been 
coming, and since it's not coming, I'm going to do what I have to dc 
anyway. 

But any support that can be given is always useful and helpful to 
support. Because there are efforts going on all over the country to 
deal with the problem, because some people can't escape and 
they've got to deal with it becaust it's on their back step every day. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much for your time and your 
testimony and help. 

Ms. Mei'Sr. Don't be too discouraged. We're here to hear your 
words, you know. 

Chairman Miller. I'm not. I just get angry and try to cover it 
up. 

Ms. Meier. We do need your leadership. 
Chairman Miller. We're in this for the long haul. 
Ms. Meier. There are some things out there that «re encourag- 
ing. 

Chairman Miller. You kill six kids in a schoolyard or something 
and you draw politicians loose. I'm just trying to think how do you 
get it so that there is now enough evidence to say it's time for a 
national policy and time for leadership on this particular subject. 

Mrs. Boggs. 

Mrs. Boggs. I just want to assure all of you that the Chairmaii is 
not going to give up. 

Chairman M^le:.. Thank you very, very much. We have some 
questions that Congressman Smith had that he wanted to submit 
in writing. He was unable to stay. We will send them to you. 

Thank you. 

Next we will hear from Jacqueline Simms, who is Captain and 
Acting Commander of the Youth Division for the Metropolitan 
Police Department; Dr. Delbert Elliott, who is a professor of soci- 
ology at the Institute of Behavioral Science at the University of 
Colorado; and Kari Zinsmeister, adjunct research associate, Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute here in Washington. 

Welcome to the committee. We appreciate your taking the time 
to be here. Your written statement will be placed in the record and 
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you may proceed in the manner in which you're most comfortable. 
That includes if you want to make comments about what you 
heard while you were in the room in the exchange between Mem- 
bers and the previous panel. 

Captain Sirnms, we will start with you. Thank you. I know we 
got you here on short notice, so I am especially appreciative that 
you were able to make the time available to us. 

STATEMPNT OF CAPT. JACQUELII S SIMMS, ACTING COMMAND- 
ER, YOUTH DIVISION. METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, DC 

Captain Simms. Good morning, Cjngressman Miller, and mem- 
bers of the congressional Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families. I am Captain Jacqueline Simms of the Metropolitan 
PoMce Department's Youth Division, appearing on behalf of Chief 
of Police Maurice T. Turner, Jr., who unfortunately is unable to 
attend due to prior commitments. I am very pleased to have this 
opportunity to share in this discussion on youth-related crime, vio- 
lence, and drugs. 

From a statistical perspective, during the past several fiscal 
years our police department has experienced substantial increases 
in juvenile arrest levels. For example, in fiscal year 1986 there 
were 3,727 juvenile arrests; in fiscal year 1987, there were 5,387 ju- 
venile arrests; and in fiscal year 1988, there were 6,499 juvenile ar- 
rests, of which 35 percent of those who want to court tested posi- 
tive for illegal drug use. 

In the past two years, juvenile arrests have dramatically in- 
creased at a rate of 74 percent. Within these statistics, the Depart- 
ment's juvenile drug aricsts totals show comparable increases, in 
1986 there were 1,222 arrests; in 1987, there were 1,442 drug ar- 
rests; and in 1988, there were 1,913 juvenile drug arrests. This drug 
arrest data reflects an increase of 56 percent. Compounding this 
problem is a juvenile recidivist rate which has averaged 60 percent 
over the past three years. 

It is clear that we have a serious youth-crime problem in the Dis- 
tra of Columbia. In response to this escalating problem, our De- 
partment has devoted more resources to the youth crime and drug 
problem. The Youth Division and Community Relations Division 
are focusing efforts to deter youth from crime and illicit drug activ- 
ity. 

In an effort to combat this emerging problem, greater emphasis 
is being placed on prevention and educational services. Specifically, 
we have implemented an early intervention program that is de- 
signed to identify at-risk youth before they become involved in the 
juvenile justice system. These young people, for select first offenses, 
are referred to the Department of Human Resources and the Met- 
ropolitan Police Boys and Girls Clubs. This intervention provides 
counseling and other youth services and assistance. 

I believe that by making available this type of program to young 
people, ve can begin to have an impact on the youth crime prob- 
lem. We are aware that these youth often experience special prob- 
lems, frequently drug related, which interfere with their education- 
al progress. This is reflective in the high dropout rate, disruptive 
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behavior, and truancy. Too many youth are making the conscious 
choice to sell drugs for money and materialism while turning their 
backs on educational opportunities. 

We must find solutions to this problem. We know that there ^^e 
some very good programs ^hat have been effective in addressing 
the drug issue in the area of prevention, education and treatment. 
Although these programs are often costly, experience has shown 
that every dollar spent on these extremely high risk youth will 
save hundreds of dollars later in the treatment of riminal behav- 
ior and drug abuse 

A combined effort among the Department, the public cchool 
system and other agencies has prompted the establishment of a 
"drug free zone" polic> around select city schools. In implementing 
this concept, e D.C Publ ; r School system and the Metropolitan 
Police Department established a model drug prevention program 
referred to as Z-1000. This model program is designed to educate 
parents and students, identify high-risk youth, and divert them to 
the Department's early intervention program. 

Through efforts of the police department and public schools, a 
1,000 foot drug-free zone will be established. Signs will be posted 
and enforcement will be intensified around the targeted public 
schools. One of the aspects of this program will be to provide all 
school administrators, ceachers, students and security personnel, 
local religious groups, .social and business organizations with drug 
recognition training. 

Five schools have been selected as prototypes in this initiative. 
The factors used in the selection of these sites include the number 
of homicides in the araa, the number of open-air drug markets 
around the school, arrests in the vicinity of the school, crime in the 
surrounding area, and the frequency of calls for service in the area. 
The Youth Division will be responsible for all data collection asso- 
ciated with the program. Also, the career criminal unit will be 
monitoring the arrests and court intakes of all narcotic violators 
within 1,000 feet of D.C. public schools. 

Chief Turner is of the opinion that we are in need of and has 
suggested that there be a 24-hour hotline for all parents so that 
they can be educated to the circumstances and identifiable charac- 
teristics of drug abuse. My experience is that many parents are 
often unaware of where to turn when they suspect their children of 
being involved with drugs. Parents, in their frustration and anxie- 
ty, often need as much help as the substance abuser. As a conse- 
quence, it is necessary that we establish support systems for them 
as well. 

It is my opinion that we will have to continuously analyze data 
to address these problems and stay abreast of the constant changes 
occurring in the crime and drug cultures. But I am convinced that 
the long-term solution to our youth crime problem is in the area of 
strong family values and training, comprehensive education, pre- 
vention and treatment for youth before they become invoived in de- 
linquency and crime. More disconcerting is that we have made 
police far too often the institution of first response, rather than of 
last resort, in addressing problems with our children. We use police 
to maintain order in the schools, to address problems of truancy 
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and, most recently, through legislation, we are trying to use police 
to keep children in their homes and not on the streets. 

Colki tively, we can make a difference. We have to enlist more 
churches, more private-sector organizations, more agencies and 
more businesses in helping to solve youth problems. We also have 
to make the growth and development of young people a priuxity of 
this Nation. We are all guilty, to some degree, of failure, both at 
the Federal Government and local government levels. There is no 
need tj ^cint fingers or make accusations. How will we face the 
complex challenges of the future if w». have a ger^ration of young 
people crippled by drugs? 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Captain Jacqueline Simms follows.] 
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PRE? VREI) STATKMKNT OF CAPT. JACQUELINE SlMMS, METROPOLITAN POLICE 

Department's Youth Division, Washington, DC 

GOOD MORNING CONGRESSMAN MILLER AND MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN,, YOUTH AND FAMILIES. I AM CAPTAIN 
JACQUELINE SIMMS OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT'S YOUTH 
DIVISION, APPEARING ON BEHATJT OF CHIEF OF POLICE MAURICE T. 
TURNER, JR., WHO UNFORTUNATELY IS UNABLE TO ATTEND DUE TO PRIOR 
COMMITMENTS. I AM VERY PLEASED TO HAVE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO 
SHARE IN THIS DH CUSSION ON YOUTI'-RELATED CRIME, VIOLENCE, AND 
DRUGS . 

F^OM A STATISTICAL ^ERSPECl TVE , DURING THE » AST SEVERAL FISCAL 
YEARS, OUR POLICE DEPARTMENT HAS EXPERIENCED SUBSTANTIAL 
INCREASES IN JUVENILE-ARREST LEVELS. FOR EXAMPLE, IN FY 1986, 
THERE WERE 3,727 JUVENILE ARRESTS; IN FY 1987 THERE WERE 5,387 
JUVENILE ARRESTS; AND IN FY 1988 THERE WERE 6,499 JUVENILE 
ARRESTS, OF WHICH, 35 PERCENT OF THOSE WHO WENT TO COURT TESTED 
POSITIVE FOR ILLEGAL DRUG USE. IN THE PAST TWO YEARS, JUVENILE 
ARRESTS HAVE DRAMATICALLY INCREASED AT A RATE OF 74 PERCENT. 
WITHIN THESE STATISTICS THE DEPARTMENT'S JUVENILE DRUG ARRESTS 
TOTALS SHOW COMPARABLE INCREASES: IN 1986 THERE V7ERE 1,222 
ARRESTS; IN 1987 THERE WERE 1,442 DRUG ARRESTS AND IN 1988, 
THERE WERE 1,913 JUVENILE DRUG ARRESTS. THIS DRUG ARREST DATA 
REFLECTS AN INCREASE OF 56 PERCEWT. COMPOUNDING THIS PROBLEM IS 
A JUVENILE RECIDIVIST RATE WHICH HAS AVERAGED 60 I ERCENT OVER THE 
PAST " YEARS. 
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IT IS CLEAR THAT WE HAVE A SERIOUS YOUTH-CRIME PROBLEM IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. IN RESPONSE TO THIS ESCALATING PROBLEM, 
OUR DEPARTMENT HAS DEVOTED MORE RESOURCES TO THE YOUTH CRIME AND 
DRUG PROBLEM. THE YOUTH DIVISION AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
DIVISION ARE FOCUSING EFFORTS TO DETER YOUTH FROM CRIME AND 
ILLICIT DRUG ACTIVITY. 

IN AN EFFORT TO COMBAT THIS EMERGING PROBLEM, GREATER EMPHASIS IS 
BECNG PLACED ON PREVENTION AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. 
SPECIFICALLY, WE HAVE IMPLEMENTED AN EARLY INTERVENTION PROGRAM 
THAT IS DESIGNED TO IDENTIFY AT RISK YOUTH BEFORE THEY BECOME 
INVOLVED IN THE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM. THESE YOUNG PEOPLE , FOR 
SELECT FIRST OFFENSES, \RE REFERRED TO THE DEPARTMENT OF HJMAN 
SERVICES AND THE METROPOLITAN POLICE BOYS AND CIRLS CLUBS, THIS 
INTERVENTION PROVIDES COUNSELING AND OTHER YOUTH SEPVICES AND 
ASSISTANCE. 

I BELIEVE THAT BY MAKING AVAILABLE THIS TYPE OF PROGRAM TO YOUNG 
PEOPLE WE CAN BEGIJ TO HAVE AN IMPACT ON THE YOUTH-CRIME PROBLEM. 
WE ARE AWARE THAT THEST YOUTH OFTEN EXPERIENCE SPECIAL PROBLEMS, 
FREQUENTLY DR'JG-RELATED, KMICH INTERf ERE WITH THEIR EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS. THIS IS REFLECTIVE t N the HIG|J DRO poUT RATE, 
DISRUPTIVE BEHAVIOR AND TRUANCY. too MANY YOUTH ARE MAKING THE 
CONSCIOUS CHOICE TO SELL DRUGS FOR MOlCSY AND MATERIALISM WHILE 
TURNING THEIR BACKS ON EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. WF MUST FIND 
SOLUTIONS TO THIS PROBLEM. WE KNOW THAT THERC ARE SOME VERY GOOD 
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PROGRAMS THAT HAVE BEEN EFFECTIVE IN ADDRESSING THIS DRUG ISSUE 
IN THE AREA OF PREVENTION, EDUCATION, AND TREATMENT . ALTHOUGH 
THESE PROGRAMS ARE OFTEN COSTLY, EXPERIENCE HAS SHOWN THAT EVERY 
DOLLAR SPENT ON THESE EXTREMELY HIGH-RISK YOUTH WILL SAVE 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARf LATER IN THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 
AND DRUG ABUSE. 

A COMBINED EFFORT AMONG THE DEPARTMENT, PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM, 
AND OTHER AGENCIES HAS PROMPTED THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A "DRUG-FREE 
ZONE" POLICY AROUNL SELLCT CITY SCHOOLS - IN IMPLEMENTING THIS 
CONCEPT, THE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AND THE METROPOLITAN 
POLICE DEPARTMENT ESTABLISHED A MODEL DRUG PREVENTION PROGRAM 
REFERRED TO AS "Z-1000". THIS MODEL PROGRAM IS DESIGNED TO 
EDUCATE PARENTS AND STUDENTS, IDENTIFY HIGH RISK YOUTHS, AND 
DIVERT THEM TO THE DEPARTMENT * S EA^LY INTERVENTION PROGRAM, 

THROUGH EFFORTS OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, A 
1,000 FOOT DRUG-FREE ZONE WILL BE ESTABLISHED, OFFICIALLY POSTED 
AND ENFORCED AROUND THE TARGETED PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ONE OF THE 
ASPECTS OF THIS PROGRAM WILL BE TO PROVIDE ALL SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS AND SECLiKlTY PERSONNEL? LOCAL 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS ? SOCIAL AND BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS WITH DRUG 
RECOGNITION TRAINING. 

FIVE (i>) SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN SELECTED AS PROTOTYPES IN THIS 
INITIATIVE. THE FACTORS USED IN THE SELECTION OF THESE SITES 
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INCLUDE: 1) THE NUMBER OF HOMICIDES IN THE AREA;, 2) THE NUMBER 
OF OPEN-AIR DRUG MARKETS AROUND THE SCHOOL.; 3) ARRESTS IN THE 
VICINITY OF THE SCHOOL; 4) CRIME IW THE SURROUNDING AREA ; AND 5) 
THE FREQUENCY OF CALLS FOR SERVICE IN THE AREA. THE YOUTH 
DIVISION WILL BE RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL DATA COLLECTION ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE PROGRAM, ALSO, THE CAREER CHI MI MA L UNIT WILL BE 
MONITORING THE ARRESTS AND COURT (FEDERAL AND LOCAL) INTAKES OF 
ALL NARCOTIC VIOLATOF'S MADE WITHIN 1,000 FEET OF D.C. PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS . 

CHIEF TURNER IS OF THE OPINION THAT WE ARE IN NEED OF AND HAS 
SUGGESTED T.1AT THERE BE A 2 4 -HOUR HOTLINE FOR ALL PARENTS , SO 
THAT THEY CAN BE EDUCA1ED TO THE CIRCUMSTANCES AND IDENTIFIABLE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF DRUG ABUSE . MY EXPERIENCE IS THAT MANY 
PARENTS ARE OFTEN UNAWARE OF WHERE TO TURN WHEN THEY SUSPECT 
THEXR CHILDREN OF BEING INVOLVED WITH DRUGS. PARENTS, IN THEIR 
FRUSTRATION AND ANXIETY, OFTEN NEED AS MUCH HELP AS THE SUBSTANCE 
ABUSER. AS A CONSEQUENCE, IT IS NECESSARY THAT WE ESTABLISH 
SUPPORT SYSTEMS FOR THEM AS WELL. 

IT IS MY OPINION THAT WE WILL HAVE TO CONTINUOUSLY ANALYZE DATA 
TO ADDRESS THESE PROBLEMS AND STAY ABREAST OF THE CONSTANT 
CHANGES OCCURRING IN THE CRIME AND DRUG CULTURES. BUT I AM 
CONVINCED THAT THE LONG-TERM SOLUTION TO OUR YOUTH-CIUME PROBLEMS 
IS IN THE AREA OF STRONG FAMILY VALUES AND TRAINING,, 
COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION, PREVENTION AND TREATMENT FOR YOUTH 
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BEFORE THEY BECOME INVOLVED IN DELINQUENCY AND CRIME. MORE 
DISCONCERTING IS THAT WE HAVE MADE POLICE, FAR TOO OFTEN, THE 
INSTITUTION OF FIRST RESPONSE, RATHER THAN OF LAST RESORT IN 
ADDRESSING PROBLEMS WITH ")UR CHILDREN. WE USE POLICE TO MAINTAIN 
ORDER IN THE SCHOOLS, TO ADDRESS PROBLEMS OF TRUANCY AND MOST 
RECENTLY, THROUGH LEGISLATION, WE ARE TRYING TO USE POLICE TO 
KEEP CHILDREN IN THEIR HOMES AND NOT ON THE STREETS. 

COLLECTIVELY, WE CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE. WE HAVE TO ENLIST MORE 
CHURCHES, MORE PRIVATE-SECTOR ORGANIZATIONS, MORE AGENCIES AND 
MORE BUSINESSES IN HELPING TO SOLVE YOUTH PROBLEMS. WE ALSO HAVE 
TO MAKE THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE A PRIORITY OF 
THIS NATION. WE ARE ALL GUILTY, TO SOME DEGREE, OF FAILURE, BOTH 
AT THE FEDERAI GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT LEVELS. THERE IS 
NO NEED TO POi^T FINGERS OR MAKE ACCUSATIONS. HOW WILL WE FACE 
THE COMPLEX CHALLENGES OF THE FUTURE IF WE HAVE A GENERATION OF 
YOUNG PEOPLE CRIPPLED BY DRUGS? 



THANK YOU. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Dr. Elliott. 

STATEiMENT OF DELBEItT S. ELLIOTT, Ph.D., PROFESSOR OF SO- 
CIOLOGY, INSTITUTE OF BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, BOULDER, CO 

Dr. Elliott. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, let 
nr just highlight a few things that are presented in the formal 
written comments. 

One of the concerns that was clearly expressed earlier had to do 
with whether or not /re really have witnessed an increase in the 
levels of violence. The ^atistics are clear. Certainly we're seeing 
more arrests for vk, ^havior; we're seeing more persons pene- 
trate the justice system for violent behavior. But the issue I think, 
in a number of way- has to do with whether we are seeing an in- 
crease in thr proportion of the adolescent population who are be- 
coming involved in violence or whether we are simply seeing a 
change in the levels of violence on the part of those few who are 
engaging in violence. The evidence from a number of sources sug- 
gests that, in fact, it ib the latter which we are seeing. 

The proportion cf adolescents in the United States who are be- 
coming involved in \iolent behavior is not increasing— at least the 
eviderce suggests that's the case. If anything, the evidence suggests 
that that proportion is decreasing. 

We see that from a number of different perspectives. We see that 
in the two annual surveys on family violence, which showed a 
fairly dramatic decrease in the levels of family violence in the two 
surveys over a 10-year period. We see it in the National Youth 
Survey, you set it for drugs in the Monitoring the Future Studies, 
which report a declining proportion involved in all forms of drugs, 
with the exception of alcohol, since 1980. So the proportion who are 
involved is declining. That's the good news. 

The bad news is that those persons who are involved in violent 
behavior, who are using drugs, who are involved in delinquency, 
are committing offenses at a much higher rate. 

Secondly, the use of weapons has aggravated the situation as 
compared to ten years ago. So we are seeing much higher levels of 
injury, we are seeing much higher levels of homicides, and that's a 
real fact. But it has to do with a change in the levels of individual 
offending which characterize those who are actively involved. 

A number of people ask what's different today, what is different 
today as compared to ten years ago, and why has this become a 
critical issue. I think it has to do with three factors: one is the pres- 
ence of weapons; two is the presence of drugs and the effect of 
drugs on criminal careers; and three, we are witnessing an increas- 
ing level of isolation in our urban communities which has perpet- 
uated adolescence for many young men in particular. Rather than 
making the transition out of adolescence at 18 or 19, is transition is 
not being made in many communities, particularly those areas 
which are described as concentrated areas of poverty where the op- 
portunity for work and employment is extremely limited. What we 
are seeing now is age-integrated gangs in those communities be- 
cause young men, 24, 25, 26 are not working and they are still in 
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many respects caught up in the adolescent phase of their develop- 
ment. 

To offer a little insight into violence, we looked at the develop- 
mental progression into violence in the representative sample of 
youth participating in the Nacional Youth Survey. I want to de- 
scribe that developments sequence for you very briefly. We have 
been following this represent?. tive sample of adolescents over 12 
years now, tracking their developmental progression and docu- 
menting the different lifr courses and life paths that are involved, 
and which paths put individuals at high risk for violence and for 
serious sustained involvement in drugs. 

First, there are some interesting differences with respect to the 
timing of events across these different life paths. Approximately 15 
percent of our sample— that's a relatively large number — were 
classified as serious violent offenders at some time during the ten- 
year period that we've been following them. This is between 1976 
and 1986. For virtually all of those persons, the onset of violence 
took place very early, before mid-adolescence or in mid-adolescence. 
As a matter of fact, 25 percent of those persons had the onset of 
serious violence by the age of 11. They're not likely to be arrested, 
they're not likely to appear in our criminal justice statistics, but by 
theii own self-reported involvement, they were engaged in serious 
violent behavior. They were simply not old enough to produce the 
same kind of damage that they would if they were 18 or 19, and 
they typically did not have access to weapons. 

Nearly 70 percent of those who are violent terminate their 
career by the age of 18, so that violence is uniquely an adolescent 
phenomenon. It begins in early adolescence, it peaks ai 15 or 16, 
and for the most part it's over by the age of 18 or 19. The hazard 
rate, meaning the probability for onset of violence, after the age of 
20 is essentially zero. 

The problem is that we are seeing today a carryover from adoles- 
cent violence into adulthood, so a larger percentage are continuing 
their careers into the adult period. Approximately 20 percent of 
those for whom the onset of violence takes place in their adolescent 
years continue that violent behavior on into adulthood. What we 
are seeing is not only higher rates of offending upon the part of 
individual offenders, but longer offending careers. Those persons 
who are delinquent, who are engaging in violent behavior, continue 
to engage in violent behavior over a longer period of time and at a 
higher frequency. That is what's producing the higher rates of 
arrest. 

A comment about illicit drug use. Illicit drug use is late in the 
developmental progression. It clearly cannot be viewed as a cause 
for the onset of violent behavior. Violent behavior almost always 
precedes it. What the evidence does show, however, is that the use 
of drugs prolongs the career. It serves to maintain levels of vio- 
lence. Even though it's not implicated in the cause, it clearly is im- 
plicated in the maintenance of violence. So the access to weapons, 
the longer period of adolescence which we are viewing today be- 
cause of the increased isolation which is experienced by many in 
areas of concentrated poverty, and the presence of drugs, all serve 
to make careers longer and rates of offending higher. 
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Let me turn then to the question of the antecedents or the risk 
factors involved. Here again we talking about a sample, which is a 
representative sample of American adolescents, not just those who 
penetrate the justice system. 

Clearly, the early roots of violence go back to the family break- 
down and to the kinds of disorganization which characterizes many 
neighborhoods. I would like to highlight the more proximate causes 
of violence, however. You have heard a lot about those causes. But 
are the most immediate causes of violence during adoles- 
Ce «ru~I that , ls ' wh . at are the immediate precipitating factors. 

What we know is that during early childhood, failure and home/ 
family breakdown, poor performance in school, limited levels of 
bonding to the school and the failure to internalize norms and 
values put youth at risk for violence. While these may be the initial 
causal effects, they are almost all mediated during adolescence by 
the kind of peer group that an individual chooses. The kinds of 
friends that an individual chooses to associate with generally re- 
flect those early experiences, the levels of bonding, the belief struc- 
tures that an individual has. 

The peer group then comes to be the mediating factor. During 
adolescence, the influence of parents, and even the influence of 
schools, give way to an influence in the immediate peer erom 
lhat peer group becomes the dominant suDport structure for ado- 
lescents from the ages of 14, when they 'enter middle school or 
junior high school, through graduation from high school. During 
i7? ?§!?■' the peer ^ rou P is the dominant support structure for 
kids lhis is not to deny that parents are still there, but with re- 
spect to patterns of behavior, with respect to the use of violence, 
with respect to drug use, with respect to a wide range of problem 
behaviors, it is the peer group which is the critical social context 
reinforcing these behaviors. 

1 ^u° Se i , ndi y i idu <? ls who are in delinquent peer groups, particular- 
ly those kinds of peer groups which have age-graded models for 
committing delinquent acts, where they learn techniques of moral 
disengagement which provides justification and rationalizations for 
engaging in crime at that particular point in time, those peer 
groups become the dominant source for the learning and the per- 
formance of violent behavior. 

These groups typically involve kids who are overbonded to their 
peers. By overbonded, what I mean is that they have very little at- 
tachment to conventional others, little attachment to family, little 
attachment to school, no adult mentors. So they have invested 
peers em <>tional, psychological and social support in their 

When that happens, some very unfortunate things happen. You 
get kinds of behavior taking place in a group setting that you 
would not see take place outside of that setting. Violence is not just 
an individual act. Violence is an expression of group hostility, of 
group alienation, a feeling of "us versus them" which grows out of 
that attachment into those primary social groups. 

Any attempt to deal with violent behavior on the part of adoles- 
cents which ignores the peer groups to which they belong is bound 
to be unsuccessful For the most part, we've ignored them We have 
very tew targeted interventions aimed directly at the peer group. 
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In the Sixties we had some gang-oriented kinds of approaches, 
some detached worker programs and other kinds of programs They 
were in some cases successful and in other cases :iot successful. I'm 
not just talking here about the formal organized gangs with colors 
and names, et cetera. I'm talking about a peer group which in 
many cases is much less formal than that. But the fact of the 
matter is, the peer group must be addressed in any attempt to deal 
with problems of violence. 

I make some recommendations at the end of my written com- 
ments which focus primarily upon those kinds of things— that is, if 
we attempt to intervene with parents when a child is 15 or 16, that 
parent has very little influence over tht child's behavior which is 
not already expressed in the earlier kinds of socialization processes. 
It is a misguided effort to think about family/parent training pro- 
grams for 15 year old kids who are immersed in adolescent peer 
groups. 

By the same token, much of wha'. we do in treatment has the 
unfortunate, inadvertent effect of generating cohesion to delin- 
quent peer groups. We put them together in group counseling ses- 
sions. We bring them together in institutions in which they learn 
from one another. They go through ' 'combat" together in treat- 
ment and that produces a kind of bonding to one another which 
carries over outside of the institution when they leave and tends to 
make individuals more committed to deviance and violence rather 
than less 

The problem is a difficult one, and there aren't many programs 
that I could mention to >ou that are trying to deal with the peer 
group. There are a couple. One I know of in St. Louis, which at- 
tempted to take kids who were involved in serious delinquent be- 
havior and integrate them into prosocial groups which were orga- 
nized around athletic teams. That program worked fairly well. The 
kids would get involved with a set of prosocial peers and, if bonding 
took place— and in some instances it did not— if it took place, typi- 
cally there was a marked change in the behavior of those kids be- 
cause it was now not normative for them to engage in those kinds 
of behaviors. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Delbert S. Elliott, Ph.D., follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Delbert S. Elijott Ph.D, Un.vers.ty of Colorado 

Boulder, CO 

bS"v«^ Til % reCfin= ' VenC8 *» Cenc - al evolving a 

your.g adolescent gang highlight the draaatic "rcrelse 

^ lolence ° v <* ^ last 10 years whiS has been 
. , * s ~ niS -rer.d been observed in official eciir© H«r^ v^*. 

°4«:Tass£e *S2 SL 1 " ? eli -™ behavior 14 su^tanle* 

>n adolescent violence Is Se "E°f J'T^k* 6 .'*?*™* Urease 
offendlnc ra-ei ™ 2k! ls J^e - es ult ef higher individual 

- viLnt o c L4 e dS:g. p ^ s tll^^tir^ 

lir^l'l*^^ 1 *™^ 15 the nUB:ber o£ homicides and aggravated 
v"t^s S wh^rpropoS'T 1 ^ 5 adole — t offenders^ 
acts nay nc^S.^/^^^fn^y^^S Vl ° l0nt 
r-hich^riar i^^^-S" -°l~ce°t^fende r s 
w,th 10 v « s 1™ is t?e ^ i S d ^ f ? rent -°=ay as compared 

•n as^uits ?y a ^olLc ent r- ent * ""° aP ° nS « ^P^ted 

^Jlopnaniai Precision iitc.Zioleice -o- „ ... 

Tr^T^l^ Unl ^^^l°°adc-have S Len * y 
-ec.ir.c a study of a representative saap x e of American youth 
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•vr>o wOv»-> aged 11-27 1 9~b r ''"!!cv:nq tnese you eh ever U^e , 
ovaTunma different : re-trai ectcries ir. this sample, ana Uo* 
particular life paths ; ~ ate at parti su-ar_y r.igh cr low risk 
"<r -rite, violence ar.c sjcstar.ee use, »buse , funded by tho 
Antisocial and Violent Eer.avier Irance, . v rr>2£ f vich supplemental 
--r.d.r.g fren OJJD? ar.a LIT, Teuartren.t of J-sticel . The following 
-r etions aoout tee antecedents cf adolescent "ieler.ee lecus 
-per. "is* factors that are present or emerge during adolescence 
age ""-21). I an tnus focusing upon tne r.ore proxitate causes and 
~^s< factors for crine , violence ar.d substance use/ abuse. 

"fti te take several descriptive observations ircu: the ticung are 
ievor , cedent a I progress ler. of serious violent ber.avicr : n this 
r--r-ase-.tati.ve natienal sarcie. Approximately 15 percent a ere 
VassiJiec as serious vie lent cf fencers ^a^gravat^d assaults, 
—>^ber_es, sexual assaults or gang iignts) for e:.e er tore years 
rprv<?pn 19 ~6 and 1934. rer virtually all or these nersens, the 
zr.se ^ of violence cock rlace ir. early to rid-adcltscerce, only 
percent initiated violence after age 13. Nearly "C percent 
"^rrinated their violent cf fending prior tc age 13, ana the 
,i-.erace career length , as :.3 years. The typical progression m 
pr^rlen behavior eegirs with r.incr ferns of delinquency, then 
initiation of alcohol use, initiation of tarinuana use", 
escalation into sore serious delinquency f i? eluding violence) and 
-her tc multiple illicit drug use. Illicit drugs ' k ctner tr.an 
canjuana) is no_£ typically an antecedent to serious violent 
behavior. Our data sncv that tee onset of Illicit drucrs are 
r*u«;aLly implicated ir the nair.tenance of violence, i'e., they 
lead to longer careers and higher rates of violence on the part 
of those using illicit drugs, but they are net it.pi_cated in the 
onset cf serious violence. There is no evidence for a systematic 
effect of using drugs on violent acts, i.e., that tnose under the 
influence of illicit drugs are any ucre cr less iikoly tc corait 
a v-olent act. This is not to deny that scte persons under the 
■nfluence of drugs cczmit violent acts, but it is to note that as 
nany others are less likclv cr equally likely to do *o. In 
general, those vho are violent under the influence ef drugs are 
also violent when not under the influence of drugs. Violence is a 
n*-p-condition. There is acre support for the direct effect of 
>lcchol on violence than for illicit drugs. There i c also a 
scrcng connecticr. oetv^een selling drugs and violence, but 
violence again appears to be a selection factor ratoer than an 
Affect. Develcctfcntally then, violence cegms m eariy-to-raid 
adolescence, lasts for several years, is exter.dec over the 
^feceurse and exacerbated by alcohol and drug use, me is 
typically terminated by ace 13 (al though longer for those 
involved in poiydrug use/ abuse) . 

Antecedents a~d Risk Fac tors. The pritary risk tactcrs tor incse 

-.n becaire involved ir serious violence irvoived 1^> _evels of 
eonding to the family and *e<ik t-es tu the school v or any other 
conventional croup er institution) , a set of personal beliefs 
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perceived SSlSSSiS cir^s?In^=S aV "5 a of 

grcuas uh«r« <.v ;„« vl circuastames", and involvement in peer 

0ev«lOF=ent^g- S ve^ h MerL W *^ 5 0d «" ed ^ d encouraged. P 
performance rt^chS? 'ant P T , inte 9 rati °" and 

(beliefs and va'uss: -o !C internal controls cn behavior 

peer croups £Sm voi^^?. 981 *"* 1 ?" of -= a -i<="lar types of 

'^V-^Tr t0 ;S nlly ^ ^°=^cho S cs f e-o^er*aIfe"ted C a S nd ,, ' ith 
delinquent youth as friends. The strongest credictnr 

Pe'er^Sp KIS'^SS b and -SKf^ttSTtS ,ype of 
7 n > ln ;L i <«.*cn whe youOi beccmes involved. The causal 

bond"ng C a nd f be".L P£ " n ^u s r£ c h ing ?"5 *" d 2ES 

=f fronds chosen durL-g t ;l-l^ a ^? e ' d an ^ g, ; y %* cu * h the 
delinquent pears, ^^ l?. 1 ^-,? the absence ot 
behavior . and virtual! v no 2 ° r a " y se nous violent 

serious ,iol«nt behavior «5£ Sfuf? 3Ustained involvee»nt ir. 
behavior - X tS ^ at h t^ h9S ' risk for violent 

those „ho have~es S entfaiw re °r rbonded " P«« 9WW. 

or institution*: who a^e LSlatS * t0 a " y ° ther ?ersons • V= U P S 
vho are alnost enSrel? d^.nSonf fr ° 3 "national society and 
«-ot<on.i o„ r , y "Pendent upon the peer group for 
tol«St n f d 151 s"PP°rt and where thi. group is highly 
^r^^o^SSunS^r' f0r=I ° f ^n-ior h ^ile 
to eaerfe !n iisorg^zed' Soir'-^tfo^f 3 ', likaly 
WUSS = v " b ! f0Und in schcol S ' s ;?^ nas f ° n TL e =ellnqUent 
(ru .ting an V p^^ y vo ^?^ CtUre educational prcgrans 

^^^cflS^^ ovid — e suggests that 

result or increasing LdLiduarof^na-rg^a," t° St llkely a 
and increaeing levels of inn,,™ ot . f * ntlin 9 rates, longer careers 
relatively constant n,™??^ (capons use) on the part of a 

^^iS^B^^ 3 v^enL-hi^eafto 
serious vlo?^! ^SLrf W SlS? in 
thf^- 'JJ^-S 5 h ^se1nd°diug ^ and 

reduction n th Serld H , al ° ne "2"" produce a dramatic 
the part of adotesctnts. s -- io ««>e»« of violent incidents on 

Second, adolescent lo'ence do.» - ■ , 

vacuun, nor 's «r - i • °? , not -a 11 * Piece m a social 

a. nor .s «x a purely individual phenomenon, mis behavior 
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r*r.t onaH 7 ea, supported and rewarded ov the individual's 
i "fined late social networK, Given the critical roie of the 
adolescent pee. group in the onset and nainte.nar.ee ot violent 
behavior, several things follow: 1) once youth are in sid- 
adolescenca, attempts tc intervene with parents, to provide 
parent; effectiveness training, to inprove school performance and 
o^hervise strengthen school and family bores, are not likely to 
be successful unless there are simultaneous changes in the 
youth's peer erroup ir.volvenent; 2) the peer group should be 
targeted" as a'prisary intervention point; 3) Existing delinquency 
prevention programs should be examined to nake sure that they are 
not inadvertently facilitating the formation and increasing 
cohesion of delinquent peer groups. This is clearly one of the 
ty-prcducts of our treatment facilities — state training schools 
^r>d fkvert concumty group hones ray operate to taciiitate 
-eiinguent peer groups." Likewise, tracking and particular 
strategies "for groucmo students in cur schools also facilitate ^ 
fo^racion of delinquent ceer gruups. It should also be noted 
^ar vour> can overcome cr compensate far childhood deficiencies 
in socialization and control, by establishing bonds tc 
conventional institutions and persons, e.c. , school, teachers, 
ocher positive adult role nodels, and prcsociai peers during 
sdo'fl<;':ance. A focus upcr building convent icr*i support 
structures durinc adolescence nay be the cost important stratecv 
for dealing vvich'the zost r^oxir.ate causes of adolescent violence 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Mr. Zinsmeister. 

STATEMENT OF KARL ZINSMEISTER, ADJUNCT RESEARCH ASSO- 
CIATE, AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE FOR PUBI IC 
POLICY RESEARCH, WASHINGTON, DC 
Mr. Zinsmeister. Thank you, Chairman Miller. 

through it a h V ere SUbmitted testimony - 1>m J ust g° in g to skip 

People have asked about the extensiveness of violence. I would 
like to cite one study that I think sheds some light on that. It was 
y /rt e - ted b y researchers at the University of Maryland 
ocnooi 01 Medicine in Baltimore. It helps, I think, shed some light 
on precisely the extent of this trauma. 

They had a sample of 167 teenagers who visited a city center 
clinic for routine medical care. They surveyed that group as to 
their exposure to various incidents of violence. The results, I think 
were fairly stunning. Twenty-four percent of these teenagers had 
witnessed a murder. Seventy-two percent knew someone who had 
been shot. These teenagers had witnessed an average of more than 
tive criminal episodes each, and they knew nearly 12 persons who 

SIS Y£ me ,™ tim u- T^nty-toree percent of them had them- 
selves had then- lives threatened, and nine percent had been raped. 

bo today we have earnest people asking how this problem snuck 
j~ T U l S" d what . lts s° urc es might be. Frankly, I really don't un- 
derstand the surprise. The evidence has been there for a long time. 

1 am currently writing a book on sort of generally the status of 
American children. You really don't have to look very far to see 
rnl?, r °T7 i m 5" 1 Sort of skipped through some of these in my testi- 
S,fl egl n C ?' r ° Ug ^ ly one out of four children are now born 
without benefit of married parents. Divorce and abandonment of 
children by their fathers is about double the normal post-war level 
1 here are something like 1.5 million children age 12 to 17 that 
have tried crack or cocaine. You know, we have let the idea that 
every individual should try to be self-supporting slip away. I think 

fjS !u ? f T n6r Clty men ^ 18 10 21 have not worked a single 
day on the last year. 6 

Public housing has become a hellish place to grov/ up, and not 
accidently. Twenty years ago there were lots of good public housing 
complexes. There are very few today. One of the reasons is because 
it takes eight to ten months to evict someone from a public housing 
project in a major city today. 

Effective discipline in the schools has vanished in many cases 
~/ llke one m twenty teachers are physically assaulted 
every year, and one-quarter of all school priiciples report that stu- 
dent possession of weapons is a problem. So when you look at some 
ot these things, again, it is hard to be surprised that we're begin- 
ning to reap a very bitter harvest. 

I just want to reiterate what some of the other witnesses have 
already said that clearly, the most important root of all is family 
breakdown. Sixty percent of all children born today are going to 
spend at least part of their growing up period in a single parent 
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household. You know, there is a huge debate as to what the causes 
of that are, which we don't have time to get into here. 

I think the significant fact is that today a wide range of people, 
on the right, left and center, agree that family structure is now the 
principal conduit of class structure, and the principal predictor of 
social problems. Again, this isn't personal or prejudice. There is the 
verdict of large literature. 

Let me quote from a study put out by the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals. "One-parent children, on the whole, 
show lower achievement in school than their two-parent peers. 
Among all two-parent children, 30 percent were ranked as high 
achievers, compared to only one percent of one-parent children. At 
the other end of the scale, or 1 two percent of two-parent children 
were low achievers, while fully 40 percent of the one-parent chil- 
dren fell in that category. 

"There are more clinic visits by one-parent students. And their 
absence rate runs far higher than for students with two parents, 
and one-parent students lose about eight days more over the course 
of the year. 

One-parent students are consistently more likely to be late, to be 
truant, and to be subject to disciplinary action by every criterion 
we examined at both the elementary and the secondary school 
levels, and so forth. 

Again, just to return to some of the evidence, the Bureau of Jus- 
tice Statistics reported recently that 70 percent of the juveniles in 
State reform institutions today grew up in either single-parent or 
no-parent homes. Most street gang members have been shown to 
come from broken homes, and one recent study of 72 adolescent 
murderers found that three-quarters of them came from nonintact 
families. 

Now, again, none of this, I think, should surprise us. It was 
almost a quarter-century ago that Daniel Patrick Moynihan wrote: 

From the wild Irish slums of the nineteenth century eastern seaboard to the riot- 
torn suburbs of Los Angeles, there is one unmistakable lesson in American history 
A community that ^lows a large number of young men and women to grow up in 
broken families, dominated by women, never acquiring any stable relationships to 
male authority, never acquiring any set of rational expectations about the future, 
that community asks for and gets chaos. 

But despite the fact that, as I say, there is this fairly broad con- 
sensus that this is the real root of the problem, unfortunately, 
American public policy has shied from the idea that certain family 
forms are more socially desirable than others. In my opinion, a 
foolish neutrality has worked its way into our laws, suggesting, in 
the face of contrary evidence, that, from the point of view of larger 
social functioning, any one family form is as good as the next. 

The end result of our failure to defend nuclear families and build 
them up and to positively support and reinforce them is that a very 
significant minority of American children are now growing up in 
the midst of this appalling disorder. Again, the people who are 
really hurt—rich people can afford splintered families; there might 
be a lot of heartache involved, but they are probably not going to 
be incapacitated. But when you are talking about poor people, 
people that are ill educated, people that are historically discrimi- 
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nated against, if you take them out of the safe harbor of family sol- 
idarity, they have very linle to fall back on. 

So I think this has been extremely shortsighted, this kind of 
squeamishness on the part of public policy about saying out and 
out, without reservation, that the desired locus of child rearing at 
least ought to bo an intact family and we are willing to put o<-r 
money where our mouth is. * 

So I think this is, as far as sources, the rpal nut of the problem, 
and some of the effects, I think, have become increasingly trou- 
bling, never mind this la' „st Central Park case. There was an earli- 
er case in Washington, which I am sure many of you remember 
where a group of youths robbed, gang-raped, and murdered a 99- 
pound middle-aged mother while singing and joking. In another 
recent case, a 17-year-old shot a taxi driver in the head because he 
wanted to try out a gun." In another one recently taking place 
twoteenagers killed another youth because they wanted his "boom 
dox radio. There are a whole host of disturbing cases like this 
across the country. 

This brings us, I think, to an important point. Clearly, the ori- 
gins and the influences of childhood disturbance are of interest to 
public policy makers; they are certainly of interest to me. If we can 
identiiy those children who are threatened by the turmoil swirling 
around them, maybe w. an reduce some of that turmoil. 

But I would also suggest very strongly that once a particular ju- 
venile has, himself, committed a serious crime, the whys and the 
how comes have to become a secondary issue. At that point, jus- 
tice must be pursued for the sake for the aggrieved and to main- 
tain the essential proposition that crime brings on punishment. 

Very often, I think, we become paralyzed trying to decide wheth- 
er a juvenile criminal is a victim or a victimizer, and that can lead 
to very dangerous territory. As an example, let me say that the 
last D.C. policeman, to my knowledge, to be killed in the line of 
duty was shot by a 17-year-old in the process of burgling a clothing 
store while he was on PCP. This individual's criminal record began 
at age 10 when he was charged ^vith sexually assaulting a 5-year- 
old. In subsequent years, he was arrested for robbery/ force and vio- 
lence; then grand larceny; assault with intent to rob; obstruction of 
justice, and second degree burglary; then robbery/force and vio- 
lence, and assault with intent to rob; later, second degree burglary- 
ana then, one year before shooting the police officer, with assault 
with a deadly weapon. 

Maybe once, maybe twice, you could say let's err on the side of 
leniency, but in this kind of case, which is very, very common, in 
tailing to punish the offenses as the serious crimes they were, first 
ot all, you send a terrible message to the individual involved; 
second of all, you extend a tragic trail of heartache a lot further 
than it had to extend. 

Let me also say that this is not a moot issue. We are at a particu- 
larly risky moment to indulge juvenile lawlessness right now I 
haw just been examining some of the figures. In just the last few 
years, in several major American cities, the number of juveniles ar- 
rested for drug distribution— selling drugs— exceeded the number 
arrested for drug possession, the more sort of passive act of, using 
and having drugs, for the first time ever. That is very significant 
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In other words, in my vitiY, a Inst generation has just graduated 
from victim to victimizer, and if we have any hope of preventing 
them from infecting a class of successors and from stalking an in- 
nocent public, then I think we have to see with clear eyes what 
they have become, which is very sad cases who are now unambig- 
uously part of the problem. Unless this current crop of teenage ma- 
rauders is incapacitated, I fear we are going to institutionalize the 
vicious cycle of youths preyed upon and then preying upon others. 

Let me skip through some of my solutions here. I really don't 
have time to present them in any detail. Basically, I suggest we 
need, first of all, some positive family building acts. I am not at all 
opposed to these store-front organizations or the boys' clubs, that 
stuff is great, but they are band-aids. The real action, if you want 
to create some long-term positive influences, is to try to heal Amer- 
ican families, and, again, I'm not one of tiiose who believes that 
that is just a fact of life, something we have to throw up our hands 
and accept. I think we can change family structure if we are will- 
ing '3 try. So we need some positive family building measures. 

We need also some negative sanctions, some new penalties, I 
think, against people who prey on children. For instance, very 
briefly, we are now experiencing an absolute epidemic around this 
country of children born physically damaged and addicted to drugs, 
a tremendous jump just in the last two or three years due to sub- 
stance abuse by their mothers throughout pregnancy. 

Dr. Richard Guy, who chairs Washington, D.C.'s Mayor's Adviso- 
ry Board on Maternal and Infant Health, has estimated that an as- 
tonishing 45 to 50 percent of the mothers delivering babies in the 
District of Columbia today use drugs, and this is not an isolated 
case, cities ranging from Minneapolis to Oakland to Los Angeles 
have experienced a similar upswing, and I don't have to tell you 
that if this continues, literally, generational catastrophe could 
result. These children are very often born— almost always born 
with low birth rate and various mental problems; the fi st thing 
they do in life is experience withdrawal. Many of them are never 
claimed and spend up to a year in a nursery, with all sorts of psy- 
chological ramifications. 

There is a trend toward prosecution of such mothers as child 
abusers in cases where they refuse treatment during pregnancy, 
and I believe this ought to be encouraged. Similarly, we ought to 
considt r stronger penalties for using drugs in the presence of a 
minor child. There are tons and tons of living rooms where toddlers 
are exposed to that and where we know it, and it is not a serious 
crime at the moment. 

There ought to be stronger penalties for recruiting children into 
criminal enterprises. 

In addition, I think we have to think hard about holding parents 
accountable more firmly for the actions of their children, and we 
have very limited laws saying that parents are accountable for tru- 
ancy, and there are some grandparent liability laws, so-called, 
where, if one of your minor children in a welfare household has a 
child of their own, the grandparent can, to some extent, be held re- 
sponsible. 

In some of the new curfew measures in cities, parents are being 
held responsible to a lim i extent for the behavior of their chil- 
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dren. I think we need more of that. I think the first step in reduc- 

Lrf S n SL deU f nqU f nCy t0 ^ e t0 make negligentT^ntTSS, 
are just kind of not exerting themselves in a proper way exert 
some control over their charges. y ' 

I think we need the school safety program, which is fairlv 
straightforward, I think, and I think the last and most general and 
perhs >3 most important, thing we need is a full-fledged! honest to 
ESZff ? if 6 0" Personal crime not just juvenne crime bTsoc? 
ety-wide. I know there are lots of people who are going to tell us 
that we are already in the midst of such an attack, and they are 
wrong. Eighteen percent-these are current figuri from the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics-of individuals arretted for Solent 
fexonies today are convicted and sentenced to at least a year Tn 
prison; it is only 10 percent for people arrested for drug felonies 
Amazingly, even among persons arrested for homicidf on™ 49 
percent are sentenced to a year or more behind bars The average 
ThattS t t ln ^°n t today has ^ent 17 months behind bars 

Jr Per °- nt ° f $ e , avera & e court-ordered sentence. If 
SSLiLT i ° n "' lme ' wel1 ' then ' no wonder lots of people have 
fall Irf n^SV'fTu \ ca ? eer in which occasional brief stays Y a 
fi^ 1 Part of the business, and we are seeing a lot of that. 
Four out of five State prison inmates today are repeat offenders In 
feet something like 45 percent of them are on at least then fourth 
sentence. So you are in for a year and a half, and you are out and 
then you are in for maybe a year a couple of years later Again it 

re'eriftir^ ^ °/ Ufe the wa * man ? of these peo|le are 

recruiting the young as criminal accomplices 

haven'fw T h f Ve had i 0 ? ?f ? retend wars on crim e, but we 
5 ?<L 3 1631 one . and 1 thin k it is about time. Clearly, this 
will foke some money, but, again, if anyone thinks we are over- 

nfthKpv he S K, Part ? f , th€ Carr0t and stick approach to sol- 
ing this, they are badly mistaken 

Nationally, only 2 9 percent of all Government spending in the 

W?i year A F . Which data is available w as for criminal ana c vil 
^^^^^5 to 21 percent we spend on social insur- 
hnni™ K *;V P lv° Percent for education, 7 percent for 
health g kll S£- f0r P K Ub . hC W6lfare ' 4 percent for ^P^als and 
naf ustfee tt Sft?" <*F dta * 2J Percent for crimi- 
nal justice to battle social disorder and personal violence We ar P 
not overspending in that area. violence, we are 

anwav'lfTS lt,^?° m J™ is, money is not the answer here 
p3^JrP in w 7-'I W0Uld llke t0 touch °n some of the recent 
events here in Washington as an example of how we have gotten 
ourselves into this box. It is fairly staggering when yoS^ look back 
at what was happening in this city just two years ago, before we 
Kt?^ We W6re Wddling in exactly' the op' 

82? i L™^ °t V- We h u d . a new sentencing bill which actually cut 
the amount of time that convicted persons spend in jail very se 

TS& t/e ?l P fv, C ?;j n - many C u aseS : Thi£ * as P a sse d in W. 
teot^^aJl'rfus 8 S ° meh0W lneXPHCable ° r SnUCk UP ° n 
Even today, when we are in the midst of this giant crime back- 

resoonse 6 ftftSTT™*' 1 ^ ^ haS ^onstrated ?serfou s 
response, in this city or in many others around the country. The 
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toughest things that we have don. in Washington, D.C., so far are, 
institute a temporary extension of the police work week to six 
days; that is going to expire shortly for lack of funding; we have a 
weak, temporary— again, expires after 90 days in this case— curfew 
for youth; we have a hopelessly hamstrung anti-loitering provision, 
where you have got to put up police lines and you have got to post 
signs a few days in advance, as if this is going to somehow crack 
down on the open-air drug markets— also temporary, by the way. 
We have a temporary pretrail detention bill, which makes it some- 
what easier for the city to hold accused people arrested for a felony 
who uced a firearm in the course of it. That is due to lapse at the 
end of this year. Even these lukewarm, temporary measures have 
been opposed by a whole panoply of people. 

The bottom line in all this, as Secretary Bennett recently pointed 
out, in this very bloodied and frightened city, of the 43,000 people 
arrested in the District in recent months— and the police, I think, 
are doing a wonderful job in that area— only 1,400 are now in jail, 
and the rest are out there doing their thing. 

If I could just close, I guess I would close by just pointing out 
that crime doesn't wash all over all American equally. Obviously, it 
particularly terrorizes the weakest and the most vulnerable, and 
the 64 million children in this country, half of whom live in cities, 
one-quarter of whom come home to a house that contains no 
parent, a fifth of whom are in low-income households, all of them 
are physically frail and incompletely formed in character. Those 
are the people who suffer the most when law and order decays. 

Children need order. In fact, aside from love, I would say there is 
nothing they need more than order. Yet we somehow haven't 
transi ited that into public policy. Law and order is often presented 
as a kind of conservative issue. 

I would a. jue that there is a powerful bleeding heart, if you will, 
justification for getting tough on crime today, and that is on child 
welfare grounds. Physical safety and psychological security are the 
essential building blocks of healthy development. If you have got a 
good schcol, an accessible doctor, and a rich iibrary, and a 15 per- 
cent increase in the Head Start budget, it is of precious little value 
to a child if he is sharing an apartment with his mother's abusive, 
violent, drug-selling boyfriend. I suggest that it is time to compile a 
new list of the "children's issues" and to put crime reduction at the 
top. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Karl Zinsmeister follows:] 
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i jr - 1 ' 1 y 'h. ► ♦ » nt -t thi i,pm r * y lt . , „„,,!, lf7 

n '°' f wh '~' 1 lUlJ ■ »•> r 1 i in ,.,„.. n 

. ^r.. v~r~ urwy..<j ,^ t.. rhu, ^ p...,ur. jr. u -, , . j.. nt c 

» l ■ > l .'Mi" Th- , s „if, s , st.mning :C.-„,r,, n , h „4 «,.„.. , 

■■.ur#1. r. p..r- . »,t In-w .r„._- r»- wh. h , d I . ..„ ->„ ♦ . 'h* . 

" " "* f hvJ h-t-n i- »-inn >.f ,.., fll . i , r ,. , f j ,. t , ■ i ..,„,. j , M 

' v "> 'til t- r..,.^, ». rt ..h, ^l,,,.,,.,] « h fl , , 

..»ift.m^l -PL,..J,^ nd n^rly 1. p,r 5 ons wh,-. h uj b w ri . r i r„- 

✓ i.-tir,,s. ::.3p«rr,.„ t h*d hdtd th«.ir liv-s t hr ,.jt »ri v( j , ,nd H.f 
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■•f . mlvivv p.'.ur w.-uld bv -v.-n hi.jhtr. 
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vi.,l..n,.. Bur tiler.. «, a r.^i,f / r , lb . j „„ wl MjlJing rh ,, nt 

gf * hw ' < r ' J u ' * >"* 'Ji -turbing, and ..-.ratting it w«"-u I d h- 

to., toting, hw.. ..M.. n lo-Urj th.. .th w > Mf , y< n lU| 

h " we ^'< 1 • b,...r.,iny in .-, .Msit.nl/ li t f a . nj i ■ n ' h~ I , ,.i , <M . 
• ■utr *g.. a r tcr »n.jth' r 
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i ^f'ettl ~ .JXS.iplint. h*T dl appe-r -d .n fi-bli - fi.-..is, f t.-. 

' h. p. m> v»w r, ,~*< n,. w t ,„ i. ; .,, s, r t ph/ a j.. Uly 

«5?aul*.-d, «n<J ■ .ne-quart«-r . .t ,1! j.-h» ol r<r:j«-ipal_ , .p..rr *-hat 
ifrihJent pu>5t-^*i*-hn r w._ *p. m - i. i prvbl-m. T h~ t- -nr . t ..nr 
eftort* frr. -Sburn *hat the ptrsont teaching ,ui hi J *r»n remain 
1lli»jwrit vio ■ .-rMi.il 1 1- i: p-rhap- i)~-t illi.,t. .r .1 b, thi a f 3.: t : 
over a ri->iit runt.— year per 1 -..d a grand total f .Tie principal was 
fir -i xr\ Hih <,r>ti tf( j nthtfU.., New r*...ri Cit ; pub.i . .h-ol 

t Ar J . 1 ..ur ...u»t Jf Mif , . r u> •'hing -tending 1 ,.t«-ri. Mn- 1. « ous 
-m.J prodat.-r, vvJ th* w^l and d»p«ndent 1 . Offr*n * reviving 
<jlc".5 door. 

'">uite literally, large Sections <->1 urban An.tfri._an society 
have >j~cohi« nothing but . ru,,-. factories. 1^1 /en th* grossly dis- 
...rder^d mnditions that prevail in many of our iti~s, there are 
those of us vh.-. would have been surprised if there had n^i been 
vi upsurge of ..rime *nd ziolence an.ong the young in r^c-nt y~ars. 

THE POQTC OF CRIME IN TAMILY BPCAPDOUN 

Unquestionably, the most important root <-f ..-ur j->'ial 
dysfunction 1 £> family br ear down. The combined result .f the 
illegitimacy and dworce trends fetched out above 1 -3 that more 
than GO perctnt of all ..hildrwi burn t.-.rfay will spend at least 
some time in * single parent household before reaching ag~ 18. 
The regression rv.-w tal ing place in Ani«n>.an family structure is, 
as one analyst has pointed out, "without pr~c-dt?nt in urban 
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fu jt lf , Not ■•»!> .Mbl~ nmil/ lire but 1 r^rnige its«lf 
10, "mow nlmost ? 'ergot* »n : wtitution inwng hl.*c» tefus," to 
,sc th« w...rds a r»<- v nt r -port oy <..n* .-hild wvlfjr... . .r .jan 1 /-at 1 on . 

'tiern rj a gr<-at di-ide over th* csuse of thi ^ -1-.- >y. On 
rhe vti.f -ide thw« i: ( let U5 siy, the i.narU» Murr \, school that 
jirgues government incentives have been a primary mutiw .,ause of 
the • ollapse of personal r v spon 4 1 b l 1 1 * y . On the other shore 
might identify as the Daniel Fatrid Moynihan position the view 
that the prim*-, motive aus» is a niystery, but probably 
cultural, and that government intervention ib our best hope for a 
:ol"ti._n. The >igni *i- xnt •■»..* f j^ba 4 :^. h'Jev-r, X3 

not the split over government ' b role, but agt eefiient that the 
mortal threat in all this is collapse of traditional family 
structure. Today, unlike in the 1960s, both sides recognize 
personal behavior as the prime source of ..ontempor \r y social *nd 
economic problems. 

So: there is wide agreement that fcfinly structure is now 
the principal conduit of class structure. This is not to deny 
that plenty of children from intact families will have problems, 
nor that many offspring from single-parent famil.es will grow up 
to be huppy and successful dozens. Out then even sorne of the 
children growing up in Beirut today will turn out fine too, 
nonetheless it is not to be recommended. The point is, having 
only one-par er»t r s time and energy and earning and teaching power 
is a Serious blow against a child that he or she will overcome 
only wi th ~f f ot . 

That is not personal prejudice, but the verdict of the 
sociological literature. Let n>e quote from a longitudinal study 
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of children ...n w - par -nt himh .5 p«j^ ■ -ut by th*- National 
Association .-.f Elementary 3c hoc 1 Principals: 

One-parent children, on Ihe uh."l^ t ih.-, w lower jichi ~/«m v nt .n 

school than their two-parent peers Among all two-parent 

children, 30 percent w^re ranked a* high achievers, i"or..p xred to 
only 1 percent of one-parent cnildren. At the other end of the 
sc al<e. . . .only * percent .-.f two-parent children wer- low 

achievers while tully 40 percent ...f the une-parent children 

fell in that category. 

There are more clinic visits among .jne-parent .students. And 
the.r absence rate runs far higher than for students with two 
parents, with one-parent students losing about eight days more 
over the course of the year. 

One-parent stuaents are consistently more lively to be late, 
truant, and subject to disciplinary acti-jn by -very criterion we 
examined, and at both the elementary and secondary 1 evel 3. . . une- 
parent children ar..- rt ore Shan twic a«3 1 1 1 el > >^ r W o-p-^ cnt 
children to give ■ p on <si_nool altogether. 

The Bureau ot Justn.e Statistics r *port..M recent 1> Miat '0 
percent of the juveniles in state reform institutions grew up in 
single-parent or no-parent families. Most street gang members, 
it has been shown, come irt-ta broken homes. And one recent study 
of 7? adolescent murderers found that 75 percent carne from non- 
intact families. * 

But, again, these findings ought not surprise us. Tully 

twenty four years ago Daniel Patrick Moynihan obser 'ed that: 

Prom the wild Irish slums of the 13th Century Eastern 
seaboard to the riot torn suburbs of Los Angeles, there is one 
unmistal able lesson in American history: community that allows 
a large number of young men (.and women) to grow up in broken 
families, dominated by women, never acquiring any stable 
relationship to male authority, never acquiring any set of 
rational expec tat i ons about the future. that community asr-s for 
and gets chaos. 

One of the depressing lessons we have learned since that was 
written is how unamenable the problems .-.f Mu hi-.-,l «n U.ily ,. 
to monetary solutions. It is not that we haven't tried to ma.ke 
society-wide compensations for the withering of t-he nuclear unit. 
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Tw.,-thirds or Ul i vnialv-h~ad*ij rvmlirs .nth hildr-n u>vW V" 
n<..w let benefits rr._.m \ welfare program • AfDC , i"jen«rr^l 
As*. ..tarv:*, ^SI, ,1.!, r.-...J t \mp = , r _n» »«i ^ »»•-•'» 

'~-nsus Bureau t*-Il- Among unmarried m^l -rs, yvtr 0<J pw.ent 

>rw receiving < j /^mwvnt ..h'.*«.l. Among minoriti-s, the r\ti.--? 
ai - fnU'.h higher. The rederal government :pends more than fc'<«> 
bi 1 1 l on iv.'t / , *ar ■ -n me *ns -t •* st»»d payments f >mi 1 l - ''.*t 

thi^ ?S5i jt^iO' has not '-vt-n rome • ivse to providing those 
households with the I irvj >,f t*wstential security that most intact 
i anii 1 ies «»n joy. 

»".«r the K^st quarter ■.~ntur>' f Atu-r i an public poll-, ha~ 
,hn.d fr-.i ^h.- id-a th>t ■ rrtain f ami y r.jrftu are m.jr«. socially 
desirablo Mian others. An idiotic neutrality has wort cd it'-, way 
into the t*' code, Dur property laws, out marriage and family 
statutes, our entitlement and welfare programs, and so forth, 
suggesting in the ra» of contrary evidon.-e that from the point 
of view of larger social functioning, anv one family form is as 
good as another. There is no attempt to support and encourage 
childbearing within wed loci, there is litMe penalty attached ro 
child abandonment, there is little recognition o f the -social 
benefits of marriage, >.<r of the social contributions -<f those who 
'.•vote themselves to < _ ons«. i en tous «:hi ldr tearing, ther* i l no 
reward in our transfer programs for standing by lith and tin. 
<f"...r /.ist one example, since the end ..f World War II inta«*t 
fannlies with -hildren have gone from being a group -n joying 
substantial hkjih- ta* advantages to yn« •« per u«n>: i mj a r-lati/,? 
penal ty . > 

The most tragi-- aspect of this lad of n«r *<r in defending 
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♦:»« »nt..grity '"'t the nu..l^r lamil, i* that i r.n . I *?d and lef*- 
o*dl, -p.vj.Mj pr-..:is*-ly *-hoj- gr...up-i wh>-> h.v.1 f'W~-t other assets 
► fill had >in. The n.-h «.an tfford iol i nt t«r ~d fjmili.-s-- 



• rn_*p ju fate • h«rtii. But the i 1 1 -e due a ted, Mu- poor, t he- 
ll l st-*«r l ■- >1 1 y -Ji*-. rimmated .'gainst th«su gri<upi we .nti-.ed 

uut «<f the safe harbor .-.t family solidarity often cannot r«ovtr. 

The *nH result of all this is that a signifi-ant Minority of 
American children is now growing up amidst appalling di carder . 
fhjtt •■hi 3 i; hurling then, l- r an spar-nt 1 / -lvar. ""hildhood 
'tc «. -. Jp, with more >.hildr-n ~eing doct'.'» 5 and being 
admitted to psychiatric wards. The teenage suicide rate has 
more than tripled in thirty years, ^ a, imo when suicide rates for 
\l\ uth-r age groups were falling. Youth drug abuse has levelled 
off in rec ent years, but it remains very high compared to earlier 
decides, and among underclass youngsters s-nous drug abuse has 
rooted deeply. And of course we are experiencing an 
unprecedented crime wave ditected at and by juveniles. 

In the most troubling cases, we are seeing a pattern «.f 
extreme r «>morSelessness in youth crime. The i ynhal F*r\ .«tt«v:l , 
where the perpetrators reported "it was fun" is the latest, 
heinous, example. An earlier case l Washington saw a group of 
youths rob, gang rape and murder a 39-pound mi ddl e-aged mother 
named Catherine fuller wh i 1 »« singing and joUng. In vioth»r -,ase 
^ l" 1 / ear — - 1 cJ -shot an unsuspecting cab drwe> in the head 
"because h». wanted to tr> .,ut a gun." In * third, two teenagers 
tilled another youth who passed them on the street because they 
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wanted his "boom bo-" radl". Many :-th#r -imil<rl, ji -.turtu ng 

, dse-j exist. At h>inn>* idf >■ orivi across th~ ...luntry, i n /est i gat ...i s 

report that juwmlvs art- -«tten ■•■und laugnmg «nd pK jing. 

Some observers ha»~ 1 lent i f i -d * p*tt~rn ot .rimes by 
.-hildren who do not aevm t" haw a constiwctf. These analysts 
point out that moat ssrh individuals have been 30- ■• ^1 1 "d 
"unattached children," who never tor hi a satisfactory relationship 
with a primary ■•ar^gwer. In ca'?es of rhild neglect, .--\rly and 

1 rnpirr sonal daycare, -.due divorces and certain "th t r instances 

with -several Ot thi-ie ' ^> t>.<t un the upswing it 1-1 believed 

Hv»t a • hi 1 d ' an yr.w up n~v~r l ^\ing learned f ~> rus* >i J-'ve 
an> one p t rS"n. In -»ohi»- siu.h unstt.v.hed '.hildren, partial 
psychopathic symptoms result. Seemingly 1 ne ' pi 1 c abl e brutality 
can follow* 

WHEN CHILDREN BECOME VK TI Ml ZCFS 

This brings us. to >n important point: the origins and 
influences of hildhood disturbance e f undeniable interest t ... 
public policy makers. If 'Je ■ mi identify Uv-se - hildren jh- ■ n ► 
threatened b> the turmoil >wir ling .a Mind tkum, possibl> svfue of 
that turmoil r.jn be r .-du-' d. E J i i t I would suggest vtr.-rigl / that 
jm.e a par ti-uj ar javenile has himself committed ^ ^riuii'j '.rime, 
th« "whys" con no longer be ^ ■ entr^l issue. At that p'.-int f/ 
justice must be pursued- •- tor the 7. it ■ wf the aggrieved, and to 
maintain thi ^-,s»iih U pr«- p. si 1 1 ■ >n that -.rime brings "M 
punishment- Qf^n w.- lie- *mi- p^rcd^-.l h/11.] r , .le-.id* whether 
the juv-nile ' r ir t ,i ul 1 » /i> Mm . .r vi 1 1 mi r e» . Hut le «ds to 
/er y linger "US h-rr it..r ; . 
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The la'jfc Di" pol iceman to be tilled in the 1 i nv of duty wa_> 
shot by a \"-yv&r ---.1 d in the ^r--.,- e &s of burgling a ■ 1 '.'thing stor« 
while on PCF . Hi j .r irmnal ro'-'jrd began at _ge 10, when hv wa,5 
:hargvd with se*ually assaulting a 5-year-old. In subsequent 
/ears he was ar r**t>tvd hjr iobbor/, f or«.e and violence? then grand 
larceny, assault with intent to rob, obstruction of justice, and 
3-*.; ond -degree burglary; then robbery, force and violence, irvj 
assault with attempt to rob; then second-degree burglary; and, 
one /-«ar be for* shooting the police officer, with assault with > 
deadly weapon. In 'ruling t>- punish these offenses a_. the ?4rmu'i 
crimes vh»»y wer««, *n i n-f f e***,'jal juvenile justice i> item merely 
extended a traqic trail of heartache further than it need have led. 

And this i'S a particularly risky moment for us to indulge 
juvenile lawlessness. In just the last few years, in several 
Am-ncan ciMc'i the number of juwemles arrested for drug 
distribution e ceeded the number arrested for drug uo_53es£i_on for 
the first time. A lout generation has just graduated from victim 
v o lfnueir . If we hop- to h-tve any chance of preventing them 

fi-.m intt'Cting c 1 ^ss of <3uu>: essors, and from stalling an 
mno-.ent put >. , then we fnust see with clear eyes what they have 
became: ^ad cases,, now part of the problem. Unless this '_urre.it 
crcp "t t»«en«"\gtf marauder a is i rvapac 1 1 ated , we will 

nst 1 1 ut i> >nal i- 1- t h *. i- i < >u_. '_ycle of youths preyed upon end then 
(jt»«/ing ■ .n others. 

Th-xt W'-'Uii] hruuj n-'t only -\ host of personal tr <*gedi ec , but 
^1'3C- * terrible v-" ' a 1 '''ot. Homicide ib now th«« leading >. ause 
wf death f. r '*hi ] >lrwi i i American inner cities. Among bla>J f . 
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-h-» ■ 0 s * :S p^rcHi* ii^t . ..iiwj J*. inc**'** m homi <- 1 des juot fr...m 

1396, "i:».n i he trends iruund fch- -ountry in the 1 i ?t 
► . <r -». that f.gur»- 'Vi 1 1 ui> har^l 7 -gain whwi the 1087 -md 
- ->oq become ^\*il ^ble. In I*-.* - , 1 he 1'jSS "f life wong 

, v"j hi-":* a- has already hKome so dramatic as to drag down 
wr?ll l.fe ~xp*..tancy r^t*s for <1 1 ^Lv^ Americans for two 
. e<<r j running, an unprecedented event in j developed country. 
While white life ~xpeCt=*n>-y w-»<= r liirj, th.- black rate fell f-T 
the -end consecutive ycer in l'?8C, Ml the way b«cK to its 

tev-l in V58». "hi * wis ha.»l' *ll, j r tf tl«i-tl«jn Of 'he -pldehil>. 

; .'ig Glacis I tiling >th«r , "ling !_•->$. Jnly . 'it 1 inch ma 
I 'gai .r.t»*< vent . _n will br vai this t>ayi.. Lirde. 

SOLUTIONS 

I suggest our response to trie current upsurge of child crime 
mu^t be multi-part: 

To begin, we need positive measures to strengthen family 



integrity and independence. More rhetoric and more action 
reinforcing the two -parent family as the preferred locus >-f 
childbearing is nailed for. We alsc need to improve the general 
family atmosphere in tins country, through the tax :ode, through 
expanded support f-:>r chi 1 dr ear er s, with a better public education 
system. We ought to aim to help parents by giving them more 
choice, more independence, more responsibility. 

Two, Ji- need tc consider ~ome negative sanctions against 
parents and "t r adults who threaten and pr«-y upon children. 
Tor instance, we *re now experiencing an epidemic >~>1 children 
born physically damaged and addicted to drugs due to substance 
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:<bu5tr by their mother* throughout pregnancy. Dr. Fi chard buy, who 
chairs Washington, DCs Mayor's Advisory Board -n Maternal and 
Infant Health ha* estimated that an astonishing 45 to 1" percent 
of the mothers delivering babies in the District of Columbia 
today use drugs. i"iti*s i anging from MinnoApol 12 t Oal land to 
Los Angeles are experiencing a similar upswing. If this continues, 
generational catastrophe could result. There is a trend toward 
prosecution '_>f such mothers as child abusers in cases where they 
refuse treatment during pregnancy. This ought to be encouraged. 
Similarly, we ought to consider stronger penalties for using 
•Jrug3 in the presence ■-• t inin^r -hildren, f^r recruiting '"hi Idre-i 
into criminal enterprises, and so forth. As Pliney the Elder 
said, "What is done to children they will do to society." 

In add 1 1 1 on , par ent s ought to be held rnor eel osel y 
accountable for the a- -ions of children involved in an ti— social 
behavior. We already have limited laws, for instance, holding 
parents responsible for truancy and early school dropout by 
children, and for support o« a grandchild born to one of their 
minor children in a welfare household. There is growing 
agreement that teeping control of one's children ought to be a 
condition of residence in public housing. Real sanctions should 
be meted out against parents when juveniles violate youth curfews 
in tho^e f l t l es wher* they exist. The very first step in any 
effort to control juvenile delinquency must be t? n.a^ e negligent 
parents v-*ert some control over their charges. 

Next, we must take strong steps to improve safety and order 
in our public schools. The schools are the primary public 
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institution in the Iwjs *f" <'<ur >. hiMr«n, wJ i: dij.T^r is 
^il 1 :.wed to r'-'Ot there children get a powerfully negative 
1 'npy .^Sai.jn -if »iXU-ty' 3 lrit-er-st in protecting **h»»rn. ^ IivjIj mu^t 
be safe harb:r j, where bodily integrity if nothing els>* is 
guaranteed. This will r-quire strong support for teachers and 
principals exerting discipline at the zchoolhouse 1 -vel , it will 
require making suspensions and expulsions «->f miscreait students 
at id , in some places it will require institution of Metal 
detectors, more guards, student ID '~a*ds, suspension ■ t lunch 
time bui 1 di ng-l eaving privileges, >■:■. asional random searches, and 
-o forth. Gqu'.-aini -ahness lb out I il ing juch mer»sur'-s jf en 
reflects the publ l : relations jnrritfS of adn mistratoi z more than 
anything else. Vi olence has al r eady -ntered our school s. To 
pretend otherwise for appearances' sate is unconscionable. 

Mo*e generally, we need to proceed with * full-fledged, 
=»r>ci et y-w\de, crackdown on personal crime. There are those who 
will tell you we are currently in the midst of just such i lean- 
up. They r\r *• wrong. The excellent figures produced by the U.S. 
Bureau of Justice Statistics show that only 18 percent of 
individuals arrested for vic'ent felonies are presently convicted 
and sentenced to at least a year in prison. The figure is just 
10 percent of those individuals arrested for drug felonies. 
Amazingly, even among persons arrested for homicide, only J9 
percent are sentenced to a y*ar or more behind bars. For rapists 
it* 5 only 13 percent. 

Overall, the average inmate getting out of jail these days 
has 3pent 17 months behind bars. That is just 45 percent of fche 
original court-ordered sentence. In other words, you have 
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• t goi ng t " „ a* i 



•srr estvd, in»j if /ou do, , vu'll pr.jhibly -p n<i I---. 1 hjt> -n 
<.«ni1 ji hall I ■ ■•:!«. J up. Thai. ' * "itr war -in 1 rifnv" 

It' n«" w.«.i'Je» , Mun, *, hat for man> < timinalj « .h'-i- *■ |jri vn 
* v» m h.«s bvCi'ftK* ju i : t part 'f + h.- ou&invS3, Out failure 
•JiS':>~-ur -»gc* crime in perhaps hest be »«en in Mug ■ 'ii .ut 

>>t fiv« it ate i^rii-vi inmates toda> ar v repeat jt f * ncJe-r c . In 
fjet, J5 p-.-^'-'-nt >it (-hem -jn *t lea^t their fourth -»-nt»ni. -' 

Th~.Se pe>>ple u r mal ing t i r.if t lucrative >: ar evr f/ «nd vh, m*«t , 
whvn ' '■>••■»•■ v 1 h«* p nal^i^s" Along Hiv J-" 1 .?, n. «n / > " i h«*r»i 

are r ..i. rui 1 1 ng tin- young «s *:i iftiin^l jiMompl i 5*fSi 

Our prisons are crowded today b^>:au>jv th^rt: 13 little 

motive for criminals par 1 1 c ui ar 1 y juvenilis, who *\pe*i«nCt, 

especially J ight treatment to avoid illegal activity. The only 

long-run solute n 13 to bite the bullet and build adequate now 
prisons, then male sentences stick. If we're going to gi yjung 
pecple an incentive to stay out of prison, we've got to rnal e sure 
they V now they'r.- go'ng to be ther^ ^ while if they ■ oriirni* 
serious .."i-tt^s against their neighbor s. 

This will of course take some money. !?'»♦■ th« f nc t 1 1, the 
Federal gove'nm^n^ nai* been slighting criminal j.tstic*- pending 
fr-r some tine, fro' ?70 to 1985, total Federal spending for all 
purposes rose by 32 percent < unat. justed for in flat 1 n*. F-d* r ,i\ 
spendint. for justice activities, meanwhile, rose at tie tnu».h 
slower r te of £8 percent. Nationally, only 2.3 *">orr_n* jf dll 
government spending in I ^85 was for >:rirninal and ivil just 1 
That -.ofupares to 20. C percent *r»r social insurance payments, 12,0 
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viwi r «.«nm* nt , C ,i<.-r> -nt f.. r puh I < <j- \ f . t *. f i p -» , r -i f, , 
hospital*, -«nd h«.<l» l i. 'J» <r ~ n.-.t , -» spffidi ruj E n ■ ir h *1 «■ 1 *■ 
VJMn 5* >•••- 1*1 ii»>.<rdi*r «nO p»r~*>ti*l , i • I « ni — . 

Put -t . m, - .p-nding * -. Mi. It-i,t ..I uiit pri.ta-m m the 
ii'j "t r , pr vvt-nt i ■"■n. Ti , _. ju^t h-_>y pitiful > ur ••tf-«rtj 
^gam^it int.->p t » .-.nal .i>.>Uncv ha.f been, '.et' 1 -»ol be* I 'lrivfly 
>t »*.«nti h..r- in Uaoh i ngton , our .-apitil it/. rhey ^r-.- 
repr e**entat i * of . levt-lopiiients in man, ■ it her |»la--~>5 c.russ th<- 

>..un»r,. I rfunl j begin by reminding /..u that b»hind thv 
itp-«.\i. . b — i r j , t . 'virtu, r.jh'ii.g " -'w Mi <t w- r - in the 

midst "f »n -me* gene/, a, r-.-:ontl / ^s ~arly \ jQ7 our D.C. Ojunc i 1 
-md Mayr.r ;r--, 5 td new legislation tha . cut the sentences 3 rrved by 
prison infuses to I eve 1-5 well be.I:jy the minimum period order ed by 
the presiding judg-- . Under the n t «w I jw,, vhi..h i ^ the r eg t men 
cm rently in phtcf p i prisoner serving, Tor instance, a •:._<Lirt- 
ordered minimum sentence uf 1> years for robbery can have his term 
reduced &•"> percent for "good behavior" and be r*leas-d after 
'Serving t-w- /v u ^. -nd on- month. (Nearly all inmates *re 
currently being qualified for "good behavior. ' 11 

At about this >amo tirne that it was ti iviahnuuj < riminal 
Sentencing the --it/ government staged a day-1 ..rig drug summit that 
involved .l,t'(>n p> r sons and cost ^JS, 00<>. This conclave generated 
151 of ti. j r» I r -commend^t i ons f«-«r how the District should combat 
drug >bu>«-. %monq thtm w-.-r e a call f.-.r urine testing for school 
ag© hil.'r-n, ^ 1 1 ml tat i «--ri of the use of sugar * which vas 
d- scribe} ^ "dangerous drug" b*'. mis*- ot it- effe< t nn the 
human b< .dy > , * ■ <11 for recognition that racism is a " fundamental 
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rauw" "t drug ^bu^.- and ~-t f >bij hMt-nt «t - h> l Jhvod 

•dii.. «l i-.n <m ri'ishi'^ >ffv<ts, «ivi i n 1 ill ' -<r i I ^ p ^m-nt 

.'-1 * k <V>nO . vu / 1.1 if I man l-i Mi,- Pi-lii ' n '!.* g mnrls tl 
it 'jouI J be K-^'j .o>;tl/ to pay bl »> \ m«n I. «"<i.j .1 ug > i h -*n it 
is tu l rv: M ■ cr i»t t? th«ht. 

r«-day, th«> dithetmg „ j nnivwhot It ; s ♦ t -vji - mm., but w*« 
still h wi« not j"» u t torth , -.jr i.;.tr, fi \ ,> \t -yvtl to^jtiiv l - - **h- 
•:it/'-» drug 3nd r.yrdvr «?pidt?rtu <. . rh>- -itr.-tngvit rnec&ures 
instituted jO t >r Are x t ---mp> >r w / tension >t ' hy pul ; ■ ■ w:i I 
w*-j» ' o da> 3 -which will - fir - h •-.?•' 1 y t-'-i 1 _•• I r Tending*; a 
w«* j I , ^ «_ riip>_-t ^y i ?0 day) ■ ur i • w ■ '.-t j-iuth; <n miiwoiI ib I ■ Htti- 
l>.>itt*ring measur v tl alco t •fnp- -i «->r y ; ..nd -i t t«r».por y |jr t tt i il 
detention bill which rtialei it -.ortiewhat m <u-i *nr th«s • lty t-.' 
hold accused persons '-barged with ti^t^n«s . i-'>l<st l o»v- in the 
i.ornfui^sion jf f-lony (duo t>- 1 Ap',e At the -.rid of the 
And »»/on th+*5* luleWdtrm rueasur •«» hiv. ~ Lftn r -*ii -:t»-d by -uriM- K»::>1 
officials, by a .ariety -jf spi-n.il intff '^1,5, by tin- Arnvri>:an 
r ivil Liberties Union,, and others, 5e».r*t«ty Ui 13 i ,-r.i J, tVMtiett 
ro ently pointed ...ut k h~ ~ad bottorn lm- t - -r • ■■» bl.».-.di.d nnj 
frightened city: of the 4^, nun pt-opl «• jrr~=t.<J l«i i he Iistri-t 
in rv:--nt n.onths, ...nly l,/**»'*> <f •• n-u in jaiI. T'n* r-.. ,t -ut 
there doing their thing. 

"tiDG need ofdef" ---cpime as a pfe eminent ruiLDrw I'-jsur 

'"iiriM.« d>:~ => not wash -j/ei >\ 1 Arnvr i ■ ^n , »<^i<1 1 /. It 
ti'.ul.n ly b rti'ruu'j th«* wt < - i- mil i ( o 1 u'rur^bl' ifu« -ng ur « 
Ariieri. 61 r»illi>:<n -.h 1 1 dr en - h ,1 f <t Mi< rn M , t ng i»i 1 1- i ->, 

.•ne-q iar<er ->f tlicfn > ■.■ruiruj h^rn- ^tt-i .h-<. : .| t,, , hou 
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containing no parent, a r i < th living m K>w ii«.;.-, r .„ louseholds, 
411 of th«m physically frail md i n- omp 1 vt-ly fvrr.i^d m 

character these -ve the individual** who suff.-r most wh»n law 

and order decays. Dii.lyr.SU GiELl or der_^ Aside frr, ftl i 0 ,„ there is 
12£iUii2il they need mgr^ than '">rder . 

Yet, somehow, we have failed riust-rably to msi.latu our 
children from even the grossest '-rinunal tictwity. It Seems 

especially incongruous to me that none not >^ of the oel f- 

slylvd children's defense un gan i cat i ■--n-s h-w identified public 

order as an issue ol p» j nent i n.pr.r t -«nc - to /(J uruj. 'Jhy no 

outcry for tougher 1 sws (< rougher sentenc mq, more police «>nd 
prison space, safer school s, and fewer drugs from those who claim 
to speak on behalf of children" 

Law and order is often presented as a "conservative" issue, 
but today there is a powerful "ble-dmg heart" justification for 

getting tcugh on cr i me on <.nild welfare grounds. Physical 

safety and psychological security are the .-ssential foundations 
for a child's health, education and overall development. A good 
school, an accessible doctor,, nth library, a 15 percent 
increase m the Head Start budget are of little use to a child 
sharing an apartment with his mother's abusive, violent, drug- 
sell mg boyfriend. Mi limns of American children are now haunted 
by mean streets. It is time to cvmpiW a new list of "the 
children's issues," and to put crime reduction at the top. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Simms, let me ask you something. When the children are 
brought in for different offenses— and I say children because we 
are dealing in some instances with relatively young individuals — 
how do they handle them? I asked this question earlier of Judge 
Walton whether the families were in court or not, and he suggest- 
ed, no, families don't come to court for the most part, or, in some 
instances, it may be a mother or grandmother. But at the time of 
arrest, when they are being processed, are families called? 

Captain Simms. Yes, they are. They are contacted with each 
arrest. Oftentimes, they will come in. If not, the child is sent to the 
receiving house, and sometimes the parents may go to the receiv- 
ing house, and the child will leave with them. 

Chairman Miller. Is information taken about the child in terms 
of prior activity, or the child having trouble, or trying to discern 
what is going on? 

Captain Simms. Yes. We would have prior records indicating 
whether or not the child had come before us before, whether it was 
contact or noncriminal activity or for committing a crime. We 
would check into that to get a basic background of the child and 
relay this information to the court system. 

Chairman Miller. I assume, when you look at the number of ar- 
rests and the number of people, a good number of these young 
people are known to the department, to the arresting officer. How 
do they handle them? Is an effort made at diversion, or are they 
just run through? 

Captain Simms. In the diversion process, we do not divert what 
we consider hard-core kids, kids that are consistently in trouble. 
These are basically first-time offenders for minor offenses. It may 
have been for disorderly— dropping trash— something where they 
are mischievous more than anything else. We bring them in, they 
are counseled, their parents are contacted, anr 1 normally they go 
home. 

Chairman Miller. You usually get a decent response out of par- 
ents? 

Captain Simms. I think about 75 percent of the time we get a 
positive response. 

Chairman Miller. Professor Elliott, I don't know if you were in 
the room for the earlier discussion with the panel, but some of the 
points you made in terms of the notion of whether or not a child 
bonds either to a positive peer group, to the family, or to an insti- 
tution seems somewhat consistent with what we have heard from 
the previous panel in terms of where there are resources available 
for this to happen either within the family and/or various institu- 
tions with which the child comes into contact. But you are suggest- 
ing that this is more than a casual process that is taking place out 
there — I mean the notion that a child is happy in school or not is 
not really indicative of whether or not the child really gets rein- 
forced in a positive fashion at that school. Is that correct? 

Mr. Elliott. That is correct. I guess what concerns me is, a lot of 
the things that we do at school and elsewhere really facilitate the 
separation of kids in such a way that you get the emergence of a 
deviant subculture. 
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We are talking about tracking and ability grading, which were 
done for very legitimate purposes, but the net effect of that is that 
kids are told subtly that they are losers, and they are put into a 
special track with other kids who are losers, and that facilitates 
the emergence of this kind of group process that we are talking 
about So it happens in a number of different ways. 

What concerns me is that we are not very sensitive to this prob- 
lem in the way that we go about organizing or structuring the 
processes that we use in particular institutions like the schools. 

Part of what is happening, of course, is that these kids are be- 
coming increasingly isolated. They are being cut off. They are 
being cut off from all conventional institutions. They are being cut 
off from families and school. They are being cut off, and the only 
reference groups they have are other kids. The only role models 
they have are other kids. 

Chaiiman Miller. My concern, which I tried to express earlier, 
is that in all of our investigations in the committee, you just start 
to see a stronger and stronger magnet, if you will, in terms of 
whether it is violence, or drugs, or negative role models, but you 
don't see counter-magnetic fields for these kids. 

Again, we always harp on when we grew up. These are different 
times, different stresses, and everything else. But yet, whether it 
starts with the family or ends with the school or somewhere in be- 
tween, the counter force just doesn't seem to be present in a 
number of these young people's lives, and, as a result, they may be 
making what almost is a logical decision in terms of engaging in 
activity. At least they get some response. 

Mr. Elliott. They get support, they are going to get recognition, 
and they are going to get some status from other kids. Those are 
the kinds of kids they are going to go to. 

One of the things that was mentioned earlier in the discussion 
about schools, by the principal in the Central Park school, really 
makes a lot of good sense to me, because going to smaller schools is 
going to increase the possibility that you are going to get some gen- 



One of the things we know is that if there is a significant adult 
in a kid's life, it is a protective factor for getting too far into a de- 
linquent peer group or a deviant peer group. It doesn't necessarily 
have to be a parent. In many cases, it is a teacher who simply 
takes an interest, enough interest that a personal bond is estab- 
lished, and when that happens, very often, that is enough to serve 
to protect a kid from putting all of his emotional and social sup- 
ports into a deviant peer group. 

Chairman Miller. It is interesting because that reinforces, 
again, testimony on other subject matters involving many of the 
same kids. We have been told time and again that when you look 
at, why does one kid succeed and another kid doesn't, they live side 
by side in the same family, same apartment, same school district- 
however you want co measure it— very often people have respond- 
ed, because someb dy was cheering for that kid. It may have been 
a sister, it may have been a grandmother, it may have been a guy 
down the block or the grocery man, but somebody said, "All right, 
you got a C," or, "Great, you caught a pass," or whatever it is in 
the child's life that is going on at that time. 
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Down here at Eastern High School just a few blocks from here, 
the principal said the same thing. The kids that are studying 
German and taking Chemistry— and it is all AFDC, the whole 
Census tract— essentially said that somebody is rooting, somebody 
is there, he said. It can be a broken home, or it can be a lot of 
things, but somebody is making that connection with that person. 
This keeps coming up time and again in terms of role models. 

You talk about the isolation in this community and the Chicago 
community, and you read about this, and you start to think, 
"Where would this young kid go to get a role model?" You could 
get on the bus, I guess, and go downtown and find one maybe, but 
in the environ, where they are mobile, and let's just assume it is 10 
square blocks or something. It is pretty difficult to find that role 
model. The men that are present are unemployed or employed at 
rather menial jobs. There isn't a reinforcement. And I dare say 
that most of the women that are raising the family are carrying 
about 19 different tasks during the day just in terms of health and 
safety and development. 

Mr. Elliott. What we know is that in many communities there 
are people there in the community who are playing that role. Re- 
cently, I heard the story about Sweet Alice in Watts. There is a 
woman who doesn't have any Federal grant or any funds but who 
is simply taking an interest in the kids who live on her street. She 
knows them. When they are in trouble, she takes them in. She is 
playing that kind of role. 

We got into conversation at the end of the last panel, and I'm 
not sure that I see the Federal role as investing dollars into pro- 
grams, quite frankly. I think the Federal role is helping to dissemi- 
nate the kinds of models, the kinds of programs, that are going to 
work. 

We went through a cycle earlier. I evaluated all the programs 
the old Office of Youth Development was doing, the youth service 
bureaus. We got lots of Federal money to set up these youth service 
bureaus, and the fact of the matter is, many of them worked very 
well. As soon as the Federal dollars gave out, they disappeared, be- 
cause the community hadn't bought into them, the community 
wasn't willing to pay for them. The fact of the matter is, if your 
community and if your neighborhoods are not willing to do those 
kinds of things, I'm with you, I don't think there is a will. 

Chairman Miller. I couldn't agree with you more, but I guess I 
have a problem with that then being interpreted that, you know, 
with Federal dollars, you can't throw money at a problem, and all 
the cliches we have heard for the last decade, because when I visit 
my community I see programs that are working, but they are so 
overwhelmed by the numbers that they have no ability to deal with 
it. I see social workers taking care of 40, 50, 60 cases, and knowing 
the kinds of contacts that means. No wonder the kid is lost some- 
where out there in the foster care system. 

But I agree with you that at some point the community either 
has to switch on or switch off here in terms of whether they really 
care about these kids. 

One of the things that this committee has tried to do is to really 
look at local programs that are working, They come in all ranges, 
sizes, and shapes and all levels of Federal participation, or no Fed- 
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eral participation, but, really, what it is about a community that 
finally says, "We think these kids are important" in one aspect or 
another. It can be sexually abused kids, or adolescent suicide, or 
sports, or any side of the street. You see a lot of community efforts, 
but they are picking up a very small number of children in that 
community. 

Mr. Elliott. That is true. That is certainly true. But there is a 
sort of invisible social network out there that is even more impor- 
tant to support. That is, by the time the kids get into our resocializ- 
ing or correctional institutions, it is too late. Kids who are making 
it, who are living in these kinds of neighborhoods, are kids who 
have a support system. They know adults, they are integrated, and 
these kids have a support network there. It is not largely visible. It 
is not social workers, et cetera. It is family, it is neighbors, it is 
adults who are taking an interest in them, who provide that kind 
of support and insulate them from this overbonding and overcom- 
mitment to the adolescent peer group, which for some kids is the 
only stable form of social organization that is available to them in 
their neighborhoods. 

Chairman Miller. You are comfortable with your very early 
statement that you think this is essentially the same number of 
kids that are more violent, with access to arms, the overlay of 
drugs? 

Mr. Elliott. I believe that the best evidence— and it is limited— 
suggests that that is the primary source of what we are seeing in 
the way of the increased number of violent events. 

Chairman Miller. With new overlays on that population. 

Mr. Elliott. There are some new overlays. We talk about three. 
Drugs clearly are implicated in the maintenance of violence, and 
extending the career; the unemployment in our areas of poverty 
have also extended the career; and then, in addition to that, if 
there was one thing we could do— you say we can't do it— but if 
there is one thing that would cut the levels of violence significant- 
ly, it would be to reduce access to guns. 

Chairman Miller. You will get no disagreement out of me. I 
strongly agree with that. 

I remember when I first came to Congress being told by various 
people involved in the criminal justice system, the police chiefs, 
that we could expect an aging of this population and we would sort 
of grow or age our way out of what was then considered the crime 
problem 15 years ago, that those of us of the baby boom generation 
who were involved in crime would get old and tired. What worries 
me is, I see it working down the age ladder a little bit. What you 
are suggesting is the extension of these careers, and maybe we are 
not saying the fact that this is going to work its way out as popula- 
tion ages because of these overlays on our population. It worries 
me that you could end up with a greater number of people being 
involved by virtue of career extensions. 

Mr. Zinsmeister, you are writing very furiously over there. 

Mr. Zinsmeister. You are right. It is a good point you raise, I 
think. Not only was it said that we would age our way out of this, 
we were beginning to. I mean there was a decline in crime rates as 
that big swell of people in the prime ages to commit crimes aged. 
But then we had a tremendous reversal very recently, and I would 
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be less willing to say— in fact, I would not say that I am convinced 
that we have a stable population. In terms of the University of 
Michigan study on drug use— 

Chairman Miller. I think it was the same proportion of adoles- 
cents. 

Mr. Zinsmeister. Right. 

Chairman Miller. Not a stable crime population. They may now 
be moving into 24- and 26-year-olds. 
Mr. Zinsmeister. Right. 
Chairman Miller. Okay. 

Mr. Zinsmeister. If you look at the drug use, for instance, there 
is evidence from the Michigan studies that use among certain age 
groups— high school seniors I guess it is— has declined over time. 
Nonetheless, it is also clear that among a certain kind of category 
of youth it has become more entrenched and that the drugs of 
choice have become much stronger. 

Chairman Miller. When I ask kids that are involved in the drug 
business about that study, they say, "Yeah, that's an interesting 
study, but we are not in school." 

Mr. Elliott. We have the same findings from the National 
Youth Survey, which is a household-based study, that has the drop- 
outs, has the people that are not in school. There is a slightly 
higher rate, but from a national perspective it is not going to 
change that declining trend. 

But remember, that is a national sample. You are absolutely 
right, in certain subpopulations it is becoming more concentrated, 
but that is one of the overlays that we were talking about earlier. 
In certain segments of our society, it clearly is happening. 

Chairman Miller. Do we need strategies for those populations? 

Mr. Elliott We certainly do. 

Chairman Miller. I mean right now I think we try to provide 
drug monies for every congressional district, each gets a little hit 
here; we are kind of addicts on the money side of it. If you could 
deal with New York, Chicago, L.A., you would be dealing with 
about 50 percent of the problem. 

Mr. Elliott. For a lot of problems. 

Chairman Miller. A lot of problems. 

Mr. Elliott. I do want to comment, however, that, again, if you 
are looking at it from the standpoint of violent behavior and crime, 
the race, class, residence, gender kinds of differences are not nearly 
as great as we tend to assume. That is, it is true that there is more 
violence on the part of lower class people living in urban lower 
class areas, and particularly minority areas. But we are not talking 
about ratios of two to one, three to one, or four to one. There is a 
lot of violence in middle class families, a lot of violence, and there 
is a lot of violence in middle clpss junior ard senior high schools. 
That has sort of been forgotten here because of the apparent con- 
centration which appears in our official statistics. But I hate to say 
this; probably 80 percent of what goes on never gets into official 
statistics; it is hidden, but the violence is there, and those poople 
who are most vulnerable to getting into the official statistics are 
those who come from these disadvantaged backgrounds. But the 
problem is not only there. 
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Chairman Miller. No, no, no. I think this committee has learned 
that very well. So many of these numbers are one in four, one in 
five. It can't all be there. 

Mr. Elliott. What happens is that certain people are more vul- 
nerable to the official process than others. We know that the 
people who are using drugs are more likely to be picked up for a 
crime, a nondrug crime. We know that those who have mental 
health problems are more vulnerable to the arrest process. So what 
you get in the arrest population is not representative of who is ac- 
tually involved in the behavior. 

Chairman Miller. Well, thank you very, very much. This, T 
think, is going to be the first of one or two other hearings on the 
same subject. Hopefully the overview you have provided has given 
us a chance to split it apart a little bit, pull it apart, and look at 
some of these overlays, some of the concentrations of the problem. 
This has been vary, very helpful to me and to the committee, and I 
appreciate your taking the time to be with us It is obviously going 
to get continued attention. We would like to think that the role of 
this committee is that we can provide a certain level of information 
and education to other Members of Congress that don't get the ben- 
efit of this kind of hearing when they are trying to figure out how 
to report out the bill of the hour, and we can pass that on. So 
thank you very, very much for your help and your time. 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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$ouse of fcepreaentattbea 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
CHILDREN YOUTH AND FAMILIES 

311 H0U1I 0»<t »U.l*mC *t MX 2 

Wa$min6TON DC 205*5 

*ay 19, i989 
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TU~o«tiit.Mti 



Carl C. Bell, M.D., Director 
Community Mental Health Council 
8704 So. Constance Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60617 



Dear Dr. 3ell: 



TJ*ank you for \ our participation ~n our .".earing, Down These Mean 
Ctreets: 7iole.ce By and Against America s Children, ' held earlier 
tms week. I was especially moved by your eloquent description of 
the psychic toll which violence is taking on minority communities. 

In an effort to conserve time, Representative Lamar Smith asked that 
witnesses be permitted to respond in writing to questions . The 
following are the questions he has directed to you: 

1. Elaborate on your statement, 'grass roots community efforts 
need support.- Tell us more about Save Our Sons and 
Daughters i n Detroit and Black-o-Black Love Campaign in 
Chicago, npv have 3uch groups been successful? 

Ve would appreciate your forwarding the answer to this question to 
the committee as soon as possible so that it may be included in the 
printed record of the hearing. 

Once again, thanks for your appearance before *he committee, and I 
look forward to additional opportunities to work together. 



Sine 



ncexe^ 



GEOR 
Chairman 
Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 



CC: 



Hon. Thomas J. Biiiey, Jr. 
Hon. Lam*r S. bmith 
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June 2, 1989 



The Honorable George MUler 
Chairman 

Select Committee on Children, 

Youth and Families 
38S House Office Building, Annex 2 
Washington, DC 205 IS 

Dear Congressman Miller: 

In response to your request that I elaborate on the statement 
■grass roots community efforts need support" and how the 
■Save Our Son's and Daughters" in Detroit and the "Black-on- 
Black Love Campaign* in Chicago have been successful, I 
would reply the following: 

Over the past five years I've been traveling around ihe country 
lending my minuscule expertise, seeking out lecal grass root 
community efforts and trying to cross fertilize .he methods 
and. ideas Tve learned. I've discovered s.-*?ral grass root, 
self helo, community efforts. 

The Black-co-Black Love Campaign In Chicago began In the 
early 1980's after an employee of Soft Sheen Hair Care 
Products was attacked. Mr. Ed. Gardner (president of So' 
Sheen) began the Black-on-Black Love Project and designed 
it to emphasize Love, Respect, and Discipline the black 
community. These efforts were supported b. concrete 
programs placed in the black community. The Black-on-Black 
Love staff developed an advisory board (I'm proud to say 
Fve been on the board from the start) to help them with the 
city-wide "No Crime Day 1 which is proceeded by "No Crime 
Week. 1 During the week several no crime activities are 
supported - neighborhood watch programs, finger printing 
kids, elder support programs, etc. (see enclosure). No Crime 
Day finishes with a big picnic and rally In the park. In addition, 
during the year the Black-on-Black Love staff visit prisons 
and Jails to talk to inmates about crime and what it costs. 
Further, the program has adopted a housing development 
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We Da re To Care 

in the Robert Taylor homes and put in a library, computer lab, and ceramics shop. 
They put a large mural on the outside of the building which reads "Replace 
Black-on-Black Crime with Black-on-Black Love." Reportedly, graffiti is no longer 
on the walls, the elevators remain clean from when the residents cleaned up, and 
gang recruitment and violence is down in that building. The hope Is that the 
responsibility shown by Mr. Gardner will be contagious and other buildings will be 
'adopted.' Black-on- Blac« Love ..is also aided In getting people jobs. The "No Crime 
Day" idea has spread to other cit.^ like Detroit and If nothing else lends hope to 
a bad situation. 

Blacks Mobilized Against Crime (B-MAC) in Richmond, Virginia, began Its efforts 
about 4 years ago when Richmond was at the top of a murder per capita list. Mr. 
Robert Bobb, city manager, Identified the problem and called me down to consult. 
As a result, Richmond has developed the most synergistic approach to the homicide 
problem I'vp witnessed. The public health nurses screen for violence In families 
when they screen for high blood pressure, the school board plans to adopt Or. 
Prothow-Stlths Peer Violence Prevention Curriculum once they find a new 
superintendent. The police have developed a Selected Neighborhood Action Patrol 
(I.e., beat police) for high crime areas, several black churches have taken responsibility 
for the violence problem and are promoting conflict resolution classes and encouraging 
scholarship and legitimate teen activity for teenagers. The police have begun an 
athletic league. Further, each year they have a rally to keep the issue on the front 
burner. 

Save Our Sons and Daughters (SOSAD) In Detroit began due to a death of a mother's 
child (see newsletter) and revolves around a group of parents whose children have 
suffered irom violence. They have been supportive of one another, helped start 
addressing grief counseling of families who suffer from violence, pushed for Peer 
Violence Prevention Curriculum, raised consciousness about the issue, etc. 

New Orleans Association of Black Social Workers' An tl- Violence Program has targeted 
several high crime area schools and have mapped out a strategy to begin to look 
at school violence with a play, counseling In the schools of high risk kids, etc. 

Finally, I've seen similar efforts by other groups in Oklahoma City, OK,- Cleveland, 
OH;- Cincinnati, OH; Flint, MI;- Baltimore, MD; Milwaukee, WI; etc. all of which 
have begun to raise consciousness about their particular area and all of which have 
begun to push for some or most of the solutions I put in my testimony. 1 suspect 
once public policy reflects some of what I've seen work on a small scale by grass 
roots community efforts the violence epidemic America currently suffers from will 
begin to heal. 



SI nee rely 



Out a fap 




Carl C. Bell, M.D. 
Executive Director 
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Carl Bell, M.D. 

Community Iental Health Counc. 
1001 East t 87th Street 
Chi caw; / !L 6G619 

Dear Dr. Bell: 

Thank you again fOR attending our City-Hide No Crime Day Steering Committee 
Meeting on My 8, 1986 at the Chicago Hilton & Towers. Your presence was most 
appreciated. Your acceptance of the additional responsibility to chair or serve 
on one of the committees is a demonstration of your commitment and dedication to 
making August 16, 1986 truly a No Crime Day. 

Attached is a list of the attendees at our last meeting, and the committees 
on which we agreed to diligently serve. 

again/ thank you for your input. interest. and support. w£ are grateful and 
looking forward to seeing you *t our next meeting! it is scheduled for june 5, 
1986 at the Chicago Hilton & Towers at 8:00 a.m., in the Marquette Room. Please^ 
PleasEjKark Your Calendars ! 

rekem3er, with you, we can do it, and only with you, can we do it! 

SINCE! 



SINCERELY, v 

* \ V I 

R. Eugene Pincham 

No Crime Day Chairperson 



Jkes Williams 
Black On Black love Coordinator 



REP/FW/lh 



1 000 E 87t h St. Chicago, II 60619 (312) 9 78-0868 
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"NO CRIME DAY" 



A CITY UNITED AGAINST CRIME 



Apiil 9, 1986 



Crime and violence are city-wide concerns. The total community xust nobilize 
in order to eradicate the fear and terror that starks our neighborhoods. An 
examination of the Index Crimes by types contained in the statistical Sum-nary 
of the Chicago Police Department reveals the extent of it. These statistics 
include murder, rape, aggravated assault, robbery, burglary theft and auto 
theft. The promoting of and participation m "NO CRIME DAY" to encourage love, 
respect and self-discipline will have a positive city-wide effect. 



OBJECTIVE (S) - 



To foster a day where everyone is dedicated to the practice of law, respect 
and self-discipline. It will be a day of celebration of an emancipation 
from cnm3 or criminal actions. 



ACTIVITIES - 

1. A "NO CRIME DAY" Planning fteeting in which city-wide cormruties are 
invited to formulate a plan for implementing a "NO CRIME DAY." 

a. April 10, 1986 

Chicago Hilton & Towers 
720 South Micnigan Avenue 
Third Floor, Marquette Room 
8:00 a.m. 

2. Cicy-Wide Participation - 

Neighborhood groups to plan activities. 

Utilize existing designated events, activities if they fall 
on the specified day. 

3. Culminate with a celebration activity at Daley Plaza on No Crure Day, 
August 16, 1986. 
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^ Mayor Harold Washington's 

"CHICAGO WAR AGAINST 
CRIME WEEK" 

AUGUST 10 thru 16, 1986 

Mayor Harold Washington h« declared August 10-16, 1986 as "Chicago War Against Crime Week ' All Chicago 
-cencip$ organizations institutions, businesses and Pnv*le citizens are urged to sponjor, support and participate in t^e many 
-Kdt.rg act vit-es and progiams Taking Place during the week Each day a specific grouP or theme will be highlighted, as 
-dicatec below, culminating with 'No Crime Day." Saturday. August 16th However, activities are in no way l.mited to 
~os« examp'cj luted To the contrary, addit onal activities should be developed consistent vith the sOint of tre week 
Chicago s concerned citizens can e K cmolif, t'-e city's motto Chicago Works Together" through a unified and record rg 
crsos,t,on to crime' Let s all get involved' After all. we do need each other Together we will make a differcrce 

C00R0INATE0 BY CHICAGO POLICE 0EPARTMEN1 & CHICAGO INTERVENTION NETWORK 



SUNOAY 10 

"CHURCHES AGAINST CRIME" 

'Cr.r e abatement through 'jti, L,n« T mes 
s*ges 

"Own facilities for community activit es 
"Spec at notices in church buret ns 
"Pra/ers for a crime 'ree Citv 


THURSDAY 14 

Duoirvoa AuAliMai CRIME 
"Business Cnme Prevent on Programs ard S*m 
man 

"Pos.un ig against crime 
"Ilium ntxt Premises overnight 


M0N0AY 11 

"YOUTH AGAINST CRIME" 

"Cerfai rally of Exp orcrs Da ey c Piaia 
"Local neighborhood * r*„,ej 

'Sa^ no to drugs [>ro ,i jit>s 
"Youth recreation ami athlenc DrOf/d~\s 


FRIOAY 15 

"FAMILIES AGAINST CRIME" 

"Family Workshops and Seminars 
"Planned family social activities 


TUESOAY 12 

"COMMUNITIES AGAINST CRIME" 

"' Na. o«-al Night Oi>t 

"Light up the C,;y with • *-ing CL.door 
activi* es-picmcs barbecues etc 
"Cr me Prevent, oh Seminars 


SATUROAY 16 

"NO CRIME OAY" 

"Central Raily 

"Chicago Display of Unity 

"Decentralized activitet throughout the City 


WE0NES0AY 13 

"SENIORS AGAINST CRIME" 

"S'niOr Citizen Crime P'e.'nt on Awareness 
Programs activ.nes 
"Senior outings ard sqcji ictivtioi 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL: BUREAU of COMMUNfTY SERVICES 744-5^/3 / 6253 
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HAROLD WASHINGTON 
Mayor 



FRED RICE 
Suprr ntrcdent 



I h3vc proclaimed the week uf Aui,uit 10th thiovigh thu 1Gth ,1% 1 Chicago s War Against Crime Week 
The entire week will foius on crime, its attendjnt suual ills and ways the city r.in work to eradicate it 
I know all the men women and children uf Chicago ate i o.ir crnctJ that Cri.ne is a condition which threat 
ens each and every on.-" of us not only individually hut in u> ' neighborhoods ,ind rommunith'S 

Chicago is a potpourri of churches neiijhbuihoucs r ui vmmities businesses individuals ethnic 
groups and laces And most of all, Chic yj is concerned \, upU\ people that woik to^t er because they 
cjre The week of August 10 1G is another example ut Chicago umtro as one community .orking 
for the common good j rnnv fire ^ociLty I am asking e kh and every Chtc.nju.i'i to den onstrate concern 
and support for not only the vai against crime but also 'u> tin- i! iy -vhen Chic HjO will serve as th" model 
for a crime free city 



I am pleased to join ail citi/en* in support ut Mayor Haiold Washington s 'Chicago War Aujmst 
Crime Week " It is hea*t warming to know that such divergent segments of the Chicago community have 
come togeth to express their strong desire for a crime free environment We in law enforcement some 
times think we stand alune in our commitment to suppress aime and crnninali'y and it strengthens our 
resolve to know that others are stnularly committed 

To all of yoo who participate in this week s programs, I offer my smcercst thanks Let's pray that 
some day soon we will see the "No Crime" wish become a reality 




Harold Washington 
Mayor City of Chic i'j 




"WE NEED EACH OTHER" 
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STRIKE OUT VIOLENCE FOR A SAFER COMMUNITY 
APRILS through APRIL 1 5, 1969 

In observance of National Victim's Rights week 
Sponsored 4 jy 

Auxiliary The Cleveland Bar Association The National Conference o Christians & Je vs inc 

The Task Force on Violent Crime The Cuyahoga County Witness/Victim Se'vice Center 

With support from 

The Governor's Office of CnminalJustice Services 
Blaushild Cr-evrciet Bi iusn id Auto leasing • Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co • Schonfeid Fimnciil virei 



STRIKE OUT VIOLENCE FOR A SAFER COMMUNITY is a cooperative community effort 
dedicated to the cuncept that violence affects each One ot us. whether as a Perpetrator victim or 
bystander Each of us has a responsibility to contribute to the resolution ot this pervasive prob'em 
We hope that you will accept the challenge of the sponsoring community organizations and 
participate in the activities of the week and beyond 

For further information, please call The National Conference ot Christians & Jews 752-3000 



SATURDAY APRIL 8 1 989 
Sixth Annual D olice Community 
Relations Conference 

1989 A Changing Time 
We Can Make A Difference 

8 30am 3 30Pm 
Holiday Inn Lakeside 

Committee members anu ajx'iiary personnel will be 
ret-o^nized Workshops on youth pfuce^ii. and yatgs 
domestic violence Cnmewalch and race relation^ 

Luncheon Speaker AI3n P Dean Executive Director 
Montgomery County 
Human Relations Commission 
Rockvii'e MO 

For lunCh reservations^ SlOOOlorforfu'thennformntionCd'l 
Tneash3 Oamely at 664 227 7 

Target Audience District CommiMte volunteers concerned 
Citizens 



TUESDAY APRIL 1 ' 1963 
Religious Issues Regarding Family Violence 

10 00 am 12 00 Noon 
Cleveland State University 
Room 36-1 

How common relig.ous teachings about the sanctity of the 
family theaulhontyof the Parents and the nodono' forgiveness 
sometimes cause conflict for survivors of family violence 

Presenter Reverend James leehan Doctor 
University Christian Movement 

Forfurther information call 696-41 1 6 

Target Audience Clergy, religious educators lay volunteers 




MONDAY APRIL 10 1989 
Community Dinner Meeting 

Bl3Ck on Bl3Ck Crime 

5 00 7 00 pm 
Liberty Hill BaPttSt Church 
8206 Euclid Ave (East 82nd & EuChd. 
Enter on 82nd Street 

Togather people togcthertoaddress preliminarily the ,ssuesof 
enme and violence in general drugs and beckon b.aci' crime m 
particular to set the tone tor future meetings to develop an 
agenda for ac'ion 

Presenters Reverend BtantOn Harper Jr Pastor 
Liberty Hill Bap' s* Church 
Co Chair Hom'Cidc Committee 
The Task Force on Violent Crime 
Or Carl Bell Director 

Community Mental He3lth Center Chicago IL 

Deputy Chief A Leonard Waitoi 

Cleveland Police Department 
Call 791 5841 between 9 30 a m to3 30 p m S2 00 per Person 
reservations required 

Target Audience Community Leaders 



TUESDAY APRIL 11 1 989 
Prayer Vigil 
12 00 - 1 00 P m 
Fust United Methodist Church 
3000 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland OH 441 15 
(Free parking m lot behind church) 

A vigil to Pay tribute to those victimized by violent crime 
Reaft.rm your commitment to stop crime and the senseless 
tragedies it causes Recognize 'he six million Americans who 
become violent crime victims each year 
Keynote Or Kenneth Chalker 

Target Audience Citizens ^once-ned about violent crme. 

crime victims and their supporters 



ERIC 
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TUESOAY APRIL 11 1969 
Practice Seminar for Victims Compensation Claims 
Changes in the Ohio Crime Compensation Program 
Effective March 14. ig89 
\2 00 Noon 1 30pm 
Justice Center 
Courtroom «21 B 

Attorneys from the Ohio Attorney Generals Victim Services 
SectionandtheOhioCourl of Claims Victims of Crime Program 
Vkill be available to answer Questions and Provide advice and 
Practice Points ahoul the investigation appeal and award 
processes 

Many victims of enmeareturnedaway when theyseekcounsel 
for conPensahon claim despite the .'act trial the attorney lees 
are Paid by the Court of Claims The sernnar is intended (oheiP 
interested attorneys become more thorough and more efficient 
m their handling of compensation matters and thus increase 
the ie cl of available legal services 
Mc tor Honorable Bun W Griffin Judge 

Cuyahoga Counly Court of Common Pleas 

Presenters John T Williams, Chief, Victims of Crime Oivision 
Attorney Generars Office 
Oamel BorChert OePuty Clerk. Victims (Division 
Court of Claims of Ohio 
Jjmes Hewitt III, Commissiorer 
Court of Claims of Ohio V,ctims of Crime Program 

Target Audience Attorneys w ho handle crime victims com 
Pensation claims in Ohio 



WEONESOAY APPlL 12 1989 
Child Abuse The Teacher's Dilemma 

9 00am l2O0Noon 
Cleveland Marshall College of Law 
Cleveland State University Moot Courtroom 
1801 EoclidAvenue 
This ha'f day worfcshoPwill address the various concerns and 
points where educators must intervene m coses of chnd abuse 
II is destgned to assist school personnel in recognizing 3n d 
understanding lrte nature and extent of ihc problem An over 
view of the Ohio Revised code sechons and admmisintive 
code ru«e$ pertaining tochitd a» use definitions reporting and 
confidentiality will be discus d Participants will have the 
opportunity to review when how, and to whuTi they should 
report suspcctedchiidabuse NOTE This woikshcpmeetsthe 
training requirements of rules510t 2 1232 OaC 
Coordinated by Marc«3 G Zashm. Cleveland Slate University 
Moderator Honorable Patricia Cleary Judge 

Cuyahoga County Court of Common Picas 
Presenlers JamCC E Rench. Author Educator 4 Lecturer 
Marys HalLHSW 

The Child Abuse Prevention Program Network 
Marcia G 7ashm, field Services Coordinator 
Cleveland Stale University 
Barbara Gallaway M S S A , Administrator 
OePariment of Human Services, Attorney al Law 
Gerald A, Slrom LISW Social Work Super* sor 
Pediatrics & Special Services 
MetroHealth Medical Center 



TUESOAY APRIL 1 1 1989 
Builcing Conflict Resolution Skills in Your Students 
3 00 4 30 p m 
William Oean Howe'is School 
4016 woodbine 

Conflict management skills for the Classroom cafeteria play 
ground and bus 

Presenter Barbara Oehlberg Famil> Life Adutl Education 
Cleveland P< btic Schools 

for further information call 036 2677 

Target Audience. Teachers & school administrators 



TUESDAY APRIL 1 I 1989 
Discipline without Guilt 

How to discipline a child without damaging hls/hor self 
esteem 

7 00 8 30 pm 
Euclid Avenue Congregational Church 
9606 Euclid Avenue 

A child who teeis good about hir> or herself is not likely to 
become either a viCt m or a perpetrator of violent crime 

Presenter Rita He nog M Ed 

Center for Nonvo'enl Communication of 
Northeast Ohio 

(Program originated by Marshall Rosenberg) 

For further information call Kathy Smith 791 5200 

Target Audience Parents teachers and People who work 
with parents 



1 00- 4 00 pm 
Teens. Crime and the Community 

A curriculum presentation including crime prevention victims 
of crime, child abuse, acquaintance rape drunk driving pro- 
pertycnme luvcnile justice and more 

Coordinated by Carolyn Javitch, Auxiliary Cleveland 8a- 
Assooatton 

Moderator Homxabte Kenneth A, Rocco Administrative Judge 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court 

Presenters Judith Zimmer, National Institute forCitizen 
Education in the Law 

Elizabeth Oreyfuss. J 0 Assistant Oean for 
Community Education about Law 
Laura Garrett Teacher South High School 
RSVP by April 5. 1989 to Maroa G Zashin at 687 4719 
Target Audienca Teacheis, CSU Students, adnjnisl'ators 
counselors, social workers daycare 
workers, school nurses 



THURSOAY APRIL 13 1989 
Battered Women's Syndrome 

930a.m 12 00 Norn 
Justice Center 
Courtroom #15 A 

The Purpose of this seminar is to discuss why expert testimony 
is necessary to ensure a fair trial for battered women Or 
Rosewater wilt fo'low up with treatment issues. 
Moderator Oaryl L Novak. Manager 

Cuyahoga County Witness Victim Service Center 
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Presenter L/nn Rosewater Ph 0 , Clinical psycho'ogist 
Author of Changing Through Therapy 



Target Audience Clinicians advocates criminal ,ustice pro 
fessionats health professionals 



THURSDA V APRIL 13 1989 
Understanding the Violence In Pornography 

ReaiStration 9 30 a m 
10 00 am 12 00 Noon 
Mather Mansion 
Cleveland Stale University 
2605 Euchd Avenue 
The issu* Does n "-cyraPhy cause vio'ence or is po'ncgra^rv 
a symptom of wio'*"nt power seeing Personality'' This work 
shop Mill address f ehauor issues lhat lead to <*n interest m 
pornography 

Presenter BethCagan Ph 0 Assooa'e P'O'essor 
Oep" cf bocial Work 
F rstCole^e Cleveland State Universvy 

Co Sponsored w,'n 'CGC Untvers ly Chr stian rVovement 
Oept o* Religious Stupes a n d Socai Work CSU Caathp Intc 
Church Council at 621 5925 'or information 

Target AudiOnce Anyone interested in unrjerstar Omg 
pornography 



Target Audience General audience schoul administrators 
teacher^ guidance counselors school 
nurses and social workers 



FRlOAY APRIL ' <i 1989 
Reducing Violence through Social Skills Planning 

1 000am 12 30 Pni 
Cleveland Board of Educa'ion Auditorium 
1380 East Sixth Street 

Violence in Amercan nub' c and private h*e has reached the 
magnitude of an epidemic Individuals are freoue r t,y exposed 
to influences *hich encourage them to be aggressive ard 
pos^ib'y vioten* Social Si- 'Is Training is an educafono! 
approach des gne j i<> help children and idults acauce so.mi 
suruval skills Application of these skii's will imp oi,e .nterper 
soi^al re a*ionsh'^s and auow individuals to function produc 
tivei/ and successfully with others 

Presenters Ruth W Begun Oirector 

Soc ety for Prevention of Vio'ence 
Pegg\ Mostly Consul'an 
Sooety (Or Prevention of Violence 

Target Audience School Tdmimstrators school board 
membO's service Providers concemtd 
parents co r po rate executives Or perscmel 
tra nmg reoresenta'ive* 



THURSDAY APRIL 13 1989 
Domestic Violence and the Law 

1 2 30 2 00 p m 
Justice Center 
Courtroom # 15 A 

Focus OnOomesliC ViO'ence Law a criminal and c.Yi'comFan 
live at alySiS procedures pt^ycho'ogical study of v c'ims and 
perpettators new t.c^ds m the liw updates on g.s a' 

Moderator Honorable Ronald B Adrmr Judge 
Cleveland Municipal Court 

Presenters Diana Cyganovich JD MSSA 

Legal Advocate Tempium House SN te 

Alexandria Ruden j 0 

Staff Attorney Legal Aid Src.ety 

Target Audience M'tornfys 'eqal interns law sti ^en.s an j 
advocates 



FRIDAY APRIL 14 1 969 
Education of Homeless Children Ohio's Plan 

9 00 10 00am 
3 'i0 4 30pm 
Cleveland Board of education Auditrvium 
1380 East Sixth Street 

For more information call the TeVphone Information Ce ritf r ol 
the CUvp'and Peblic Schools at 574 IfiLK 

Presenters Lisa Thomas Director 

Health Carp for the Homeless 

Federation to r Community Planning 

RepresentativesfrOm Women Together Tempium 

House arid Zefma George She.tnr 

Mary Ostendorl Supervisor of Human Fit sou'ee 

Utilization Cieve'and Pubi c Schools 



P FRIDAY APRIL 1 3 1 38^ 
Self Oefense for Women 

12 N:on 1 OOpm 
Jus'iCe Center 
2nd F'oor 

Presenter Caria Koie Victim Advoca'e 

Witness Victim Service Center 

Target Audience Any wOmt>n interestec m tactical ip.f 
defence techniques You don t have to be 
ath'etiC to mister these moves Come to 
PartiC'Pate or observe 

ACTIVITIES SCHEDULED AFTER STR'KE OUT 
VIOLENCE WFEK 

SATURDAY AFR1L 22 1989 
Community Advocacy Meeting Against Substance Abuse 

10 00 t m 12 Neon 
Lrcation (to be announced) 

This ' ao hour conference will focuson voysin which citizens 
r ,3n Participate in dealing with drug prupiems m our community 
L ttienb Agambt Substmce Abuse iC A S A ) an organization 
Sirm1a r to Mothers *gatnst Orunu Onvmg (MAODi «p'l be 
highl ghted at this meeting 
For 'ur'her information call S74 9 165 
Soorso'ed by the Oh,o C'V Redevelopment Asso< i^tion 
Target Audience General c 



SUNOAY APRIL 23 1989 
Strike Out Violonco Day at the Stadium 
in cooperation with the Cleveland Indians 

C'pvciand Indians vs New York Yankees at 1 35 p m 
Bnng your kids to the ballpark promote family spirit in support 
ot Strike Out Violence for a Safer Community 
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CO-SPONSORS 



A.- H.i Q20 

An*(tcjn 4*d Cross 

8ei.e«a-r.»/>*rish Ch.idien $ Bureu 

Bel 'io/*e' Centc for Prevpntirr C f Crmj Abuse 

Caihoi'C Soda) Services 

Cen'er fo« Nonviolent Ct-mmunica'ion of Nt Oh'0 

Cn.id Gu'daoce Comer of Grea'e C tvei.>irj 

dt / o* C eveiand Commumv pp'aiiors Boa'd 

City o' Oeve'and Department ot Pub r Sjfety 

C 'yo! Cleveland Probation OparV e"! 

C'evf land Bar Assooa'-on 

C '*vf>land C"ty Prosecutor s 0">'f> 

C'eveiand Indians 

C'eve'artd Marshall Co""^ oi Ld* 

C'e/e'an<J NOW 

C^ve'and Po'.ce Department 

Ceve'and Pubic library 

Cleveland Pub'*: Schools 

C eveljndRa?eCfiS'SCent( - 

C eveiand Sta'e University Co'^ge a' L1u )t> \n 

C'eve'incJ Sta'e Unive'S'ly Depute M m Scxnl Service, 

Arts 4 Science 
C'eve and Treatnert Center 
C eveiand YV.'CA OVOP 
CcuM Co^mun,:y Serv.ee (CCS" 
Court ofCla mj pi Ohm 
Court Of Common Pit. >s Prcbal on 
Court of Common P'eas Cuyaic *a C ojnt 1 
Cuyahoga County C ?oaitm»nt c' Hjman Sernr^j 
Cuyanoga Lojnty Department o* }_st>ce A'f j's 
Guvanoga County Drvison ct Ycjtn Scvces 
Cuiranoga County J£ i inmate Ser* * 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Cou" 
Coyahog J County Pub.<c L'brar> 
Cuyahoga MetropoMan HouS ng « (tfnn , 
Cuyahoga MPtronoi''»n Moos no A j'nri ty P->i<cp Depir 
Displaced Ho~iemakei', Proyt tm 
f as* Ohio Gas Company 
East SiJfCa'T.oiic bheiVf 



Federation lor Commun.ty Planning 
Friends o( Shaker Square 

Guardun Ad Litem Protect (Domestic RHat.onsCou •) 

Guardian Ad Litem Protect Uuvemle Cow !i 

Handgun Control Federation ot Ohio 

Interchurch Council ol Greater Cleveland 

Intra "amrfy Seiuat Abuse Proiecl {if SA^i 

lake ErieGirt Scout Coo ncH 

lakewood Prevents Abuse 

Lakewood Youth Service 

Legal Ax) Society ot Cleveland 

liberty Mid Baptist Church 

MetroHearth Center for Re habili ration 

Metrotteaith Medical Center Social Se %.ces Department 

Mothers Against Drunk Driving (MAODl Cuyahoga County 

National Institute for Citizen Education m :r> law 

Neighborhood Centers Association 

OhK) Attorney General's Office Crime V<ttim s b-rv«.es Section 

OhtoOei An Amentech r~ompany 

Ohio City Redevelopment Association 

Ohio Crime Prevention Assocwjt 

Oho Vict mv/Witnes* Associate 

ORCA House 

Parents of Murdered Children Cleveland 4 lea n Chaoters 
Regional Council on Alcohofism ot Cuyahoga G'auaa Lawe&lor 

Counties 
Shaker heights Youth Center 
Society for Prove nlon ot Violence 
St Cla* Superior Coalition 
SJ V>ncent Chanty Ho^fi-tal Emergency Uccm 
Iemp*um Moose 
Transitional East. Inc- 
US Attorney's Office 
University c hnsf tan Movement 
Volunteer Center United Way Services 
West Sid* Community Mental Mr al'h 
West S«le Women s Center 
Western Reserve Area Agency on Aq.ng 
Women Together Inc 
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SAVE OUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS 




c V^x T2<21. Detroit 4823? 



(313) a33-303O/345-270O 



U. July 8. l c '38_ 



"Do Our Youth Need 
Casino Gambling?" 

SOSAD MEETING 

SOS., JULY 17, 4-6 pn 
at the SOSAD OFFICE 




Coming Events 

SUPPORT HARVEST '88 YOUTH 

••CAR WASH t, BAKE SALE. SAT., JULY 
S3, 11-4 p«. F£nkELL I LAHSER. 

••LARGE COLOR FAMILY PORTRAITS ONLY 
»5 each. Call 833-3030 for tiae 
and pUce. 

'IOLENCE INTERVENTION/PREVENTION WORKSHOP 

Weekend of August 3"7. Call 833-3030 
to sign up so that you can teach our 
youth strategies for achieving wlN- 
MIN SOLUTIONS. See page 7. 



nouj 



Mondays 10 pn 



COSAD Hill be featured in episode 
beginning Jul/ 11 and shown five 
tiaes thereafter. 

"20/20" SPECIAL ON SOSAD 

Tentatively scheduled for Friday, 
August 5. 

BEREAVEMENT SUPPORT GRGUP 

■eets every Monday night fro« 7-9 
peat the SOSAD OFFICE. All faa.ly 
aeebers and friends are welcome. We 
need each other. 



A MESSAGE TO CHILDREN 

BY CLEMENTINE BARF I ELD 

Make a difference for yourself and 
o'her youth this suavser by being a 
part of SOSAD 's Positive Change Cam- 
paign. 

T-en slayings in Detroit dropped 
the first half of 1988. SOSAD 
activities, police say, helped to 
bri».g about Ihss drop. It is 
rewarding to know that SOSAD has 
aadp a snail lapact on this huge 
pro* ,e» of youth killings. Through 
the violent death of our own child- 
dren »any of us eade the coaaiteent 
to struggle to preserve our future 
which is our youth. We see our own 
children living and growing through 
young people like yourself. 

Now that school is out and you are 
looking for things to occupy your 
tl««, it is important that you do 
positive and creative things, be- 
cause there is life beyond the 
street, beyond hanging out on the 
rcrner using and selling crack, be' 
yond giving tn to negative influen- 
ces froo peers, beyond wearing 
expensive clothes and gold -opes, 

SOSAD has programs for young peo- 
ple. In HARVEST '88 teens are dis- 
covering the Joys of working toge- 
ther to produce food froa the ..and . 
We conduct workshops in nhich you 
can learn strategics for resolving 
conflicts without violence. You can 
be a part of this prograa. 

This luMf can be the best or 
worst experience of your life. The 
Choice is up to you. 2 challenge 
you to get involved in positive 
activities. — «ee back ptige 
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CHURCH BUYS, RENOVATES DOPE HOUSES 



2. 



18th St. Missionary Baptist Church 
(1840 Midland) provides a model of 
how tht church can serve to rebuild 
the community. 

Two years ago the church's Weekday 
Ministry decided to organize REACH 
(REACH EVERYONE ADMINISTER CARE AND 
HELP) to buy abandoned or about- to- 
be abandoned houses in the neighbor- 
hood and renovate the* for Seniors 
and single parents in the congrega- 
tion, so far REACH has renovated 5 
houses and is working on IS more. 
Honey for the first 5 case from the 
Church's own resources. Now REACH 
has received a Neighborhood Opport- 
unity Grant of $120,000. 

lost of the houses REACH has reno- 
vated were dope houses. Two years 
ago a woman was eurdered on the 
front porch of one REACH house. 

Renovating costs are not so great 
because members with skills (carpen- 
ters, electricians) work for less 
than they Mould ordinarily be paid. 
Jther mpabers do clean-up, etc. Those 
who hope to buy can accumulate sweat 
equity. The average cost of a house 
is $19,000. with a 5X down payeent. 
House notes are approximately, what 
people would pay for rent. One 
woman with clerical skills works in 
the office part-tie* to pay her 
note, while another man has been 
painting. 

An moot tant component of the 
program is Education. Counseling u 
given in Home Ownership so that 
REACH has had no problem with Maint- 
enance. 

Pastor of 18th St. Missionary Bap- 
tist is Rev. Lee A. Earl who is very 
concerned with economic development. 
Cnarlene Johnson, REACH'S Executive 
Director, is a former teacher who 
took a leave of absence to develop 
programs to strengthen the black 
family economically. 




Tell our readers what YOUR church 
is doing about dope houses in YOUR 
neighborhood, Call Editor, 833-3030 

WESTMINSTER'S COHHUNITY MINISTRY 




With tears in our eyes, SOSAO and 
Westminster Church of Detroit (at 
Outer Drive and Hubbell) agreed we 
would help each other in the garden 
this summer. 

After 5 years of Maintaining our 
Helping Hands Garden at a member's 
home, Westminster felt it was time 
to put the garden on church property 
—to increase awareness in the com- 
munity that we are concerned and 
committed to providing "A Helping 
Hand" to all people. Not just by pro- 
ducing food an the garden— to sus- 
tair the body— but by developing 
ski I Is which put us in touch with 
Nature and God in it— to sustain our 
soul . 

HARVEST '88 began in June with 
five intensive hours by 17 young- 
sters, S older youth and one deter- 
mined 2-1/2 year old. This was the 
beginning of clearing, marking beds, 
levelling and planting approximately 
20,000 sq.ft. of garden. He even 
survived June 23 (104*'). Through 
the week we have seen the garden 
3/4th planted, and WE ARE EXCITED. 

What a thrill to see bed after bed 
of plants and emerging seed' What a 
thrill to be there working with our 
Urban Farming Trainees as we hack 
away, discovering our buried treas- 
ures (rocks, concrete, sod cluips, 
whatever) enjoying their laughter, 
their problem-solving techniques, 
their quickness, their questions, 
their desire to do it well and go 



We welcome SOSAD and our youth to 
Westminster as we explore and im- 
plement new ways to touch in a com- 
munity of love. With tears in our 
eyes, in silence and quiet, may we 
all find the hope, the courage and 
the strength to go on. 

JEAN WINTERB0TTC.1 
Community Ministry Chairperson 
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ONE WEEK WITH HARVEST '88 

HARVEST '88 had an exciting 
Meek. A representative fro* the 4H 
program gave us tips on our garden 
*t the Westminster Church site. He 
also gave us tips on how He should 
run the program. 

Then on Thursday morning He Mere 
on the KELLY S, CO, SHOW, talking 
about whether youth between the «ges 
of 12 and 17 should be charged as 
adults for the cr*me of murder, per- 
sonally I feel a pei son shouldn't go 
to prison. Because you can put 
people in prison and they come out 
doing worse than Nhen they Nent in. 

Afterwards Or. McGovern from 
Frank's Nursery fc Crafts spoke to 
us. He also gave us a variety of 
seeds and gardening gloves. 

Next Meek the Urban Far/rung Train- 
ees are going to Four Bears Water 
Park to spend sone quality time re- 
laxing. 

Truly I can say the Lord is 
blessing us because we are rising 
up from the bottom. 

OENYENE RIVERA 

A LITTLE-BIG WAR 

I am a 13 year old female con- 
cerned for the people of America. 
The world is in bad shape. It's 
like a little-big war going on in 
cur very own country. We have 
certain difficult problems where I 
live, but they 're not as bad as m 
places like Chicago, L.A., New York 
City, Miami, Boston and Oetroit, 
Those are not healthy environments 
if you're looking to keep your life. 

I was watching Ms. Barfield on 
THE DONAHUE SHOW. She made some 
good points. The problem of students 
hurting and killing each other is 
scary. Most of the time, when kids 
get in a conflict, they turn to 
weapons for protection but protect- 
ion from WOROS' Soaetmes it's even 
the teacher's fault. They suppose 
they can Just push us students 
around when they Mint and then expel 



TEEN SPEAKOUT 




us froa school. After teachers hit 
students, they're the ones protected 
and listened to. They're supposed 
to have open mmds, not open hands. 

Another issue is drugs. A'^o gangs 
take over cities, then move into 
small towns. They bring m guns and 
other weapons, I don't want to live 
in fear the rest of my life, so I 'a 
going to try and do something about 
these problems, it's not just poor 
kids looking < or a 0< luxury or 

trying to support their family. 
It's also spoiled rich kids looking 
<or attention, living life in the 
fast lane. 

This is net the kind of world I 
want ray little sisters and possible 
children to face. This world has ? 
lot of bad and is going to face a 
rude awakening. Not nany people will 
be prepared. Please help America and 
the rest of the world, then bless 



LA MONICA SKELTGN 
Harrison, Tenn. 

BE A GOOD LISTENER! 

U I could pick THE TEACHER OF THE 
YEAR, I HO^id pick Ms. Cathy Krudwig. 
She is concerned about you and me. 
She is a iole model to every wocan 
adult. She is a representative of 
love and friendship. Students want 
her for a teacher because she cares 
for and treats them with respect. 
She listens to her students'- school 
and personal problems. Many students 
who go to her hi th an acute problem 
come out Nith a friend. 

Cathy gavp me some tips on how to 
help a person in need of help. The 
first step is being a good listener. 
This is a key factor Jn finding an 
option to a Problem. The second 
st&P is letting them find the option 
to their problem. Do not tell them 
the solution. By talking it ou t they 
Hill find it themselves. The third 
step is offering suggestions. She 
says that most people who are 
depressed can't see that things 
won't always be so bad. Nothing is 
so bad. Things N ill get better. 

COLLEEN M. SEAMAN 
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X'M CHAR Lie DOWN, 
AND X'/A HE*E TO SAV, 
that X'/n SICIC AND 
TIREO OF THE^e 
P6KP^trm T 0R5 X 
SEE 6VSRYpA>// 





P 

•v. 



THESE PERp ETRA It/oRS 
CARRY HOECARPS EVFRV 
WHERE THEY GOt 
SOME CARRy UZ\S 
3 3tks EVEM MMs / 




\ 

HOECAftD 



THESE SwcKERS CARRY 
Hoe cards because THty f Re 

WEAK! THE* AIN't 
STRONG-, UKc tHE &fcAL 
ONT£ f WHO Plfc'.T HAND 
TO HAND , CHCEK TO CH6E* 5 



HOW, CHECK Out *y MA*1 
SNOOP, HE'S AS DOWN AS HE CAM 
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HE WORKED AND STKU&OCED 
AND STUDIO AND LEARNED 
ANp EVERYTHING* HE GOTxHE 
PERPETRAtTORS KNOW 
v^HE EARNED / 




ONLY A FEW CAN REALLY CLA\V\ 
THE CLAW TO TRULY 0 e 
ST ftONfr / BECAUSE ONLY A 
PEW HAVE THE STRENGTH to 
HV6 RIOMT AND "AVOID Iii 





YOURSELF T0O6THER, 
YOUR /v\IND,60Dy AND S OUL 
AND PoM't EVER LET ME* 

^JK*KS* THEPH, >" y 




CHARLIE OOWN CA N\e INTO YOUR. LIFE TODAY. TO fi-lx/ 

my" AS? ^""coE? A 8tTT ^ Wft Y, H \?o TO 

M Y IAES5A w6 , CONSIDER WHAT YOU HEAR AND A« 
&OD FOR, THE STREW Q-TH TO PERSEVERE 
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HEALTHVIEH 

PEACE BE UNTO YOU. 

Recently my husband and I were 
asked what Me thought it would take 
for people to become oore healthy. 
Me sieply Answered "Correction, a 
new altitude, and the courage to 
accept change Oitn it is for the 
ieproveaent of one'i health and 
well-toeing. This is how we grow." 
He have to educate ourselves and ovr 
children 'n regard to proper nutri- 
tion '-r the body, the aind and the 
faint t All three aust be nourished 
i " we are to be healthier. He know 
it takes tiae and plenty of disci- 
p'ine to break old unhealthy habits, 
pjt if we M ant to have better health 
*nd healthier children it is a aust 
'Reaeaoer with every difficulty 
coses ease." 



America is still one of the 
richest countries in the wor Id ./ K^r-J^ 
Yet the Masses of its citizen- <>^L^ 
ry are the poorest m understanding 
the human body and its function. Me 
shouldn't allow our chiloren to grow 
up as aany of us have, not knowing 
about theeselves, not knowing about 
nutrition and the ir^ortant role it 
plays in aaintiining good sound 
health. Too aany of us are »a I nour- 
ished physically, cental ly and spir- 
itually sieply because we lack the 
proper understanding. If the con- 
tents Mi thin the body are not nour- 
ished, the body Kill becoae aal- 
nounshed. The National Research 
Council's Food and Nutritive Board 
cites growing evidence of a link 
between diet and degenerative disea- 
ses, such as heart disease and can- 
cer. Good health has to be learned 
and practiced. This is the best way 
to earn good health. 

He find that the proper foods and 
the proper preparation of foods, 
exercise, a clean colon, good cie> , 
water, good clean fresh air, rest 
and peace with Alaighty God and 
one's fellow «an are a good place to 
start. This H ill provide a good 
foundation for getting into better 
health. Until Bothers and cooks 
begin to becoae seriously interested 
in health and nutrition we will re- 
Mtn an unhealthy society. 




Good health, nutritionally speak- 
ing, begins m the soil and in the 
kitchen. Taking certain well-loved 
foods away {rem the person who is 
sick and ailing, or those without 
syaptoa of sickness is not easy. 
There is soae cpposition and soae 
disagreement, until they are forced 
by ill-health to do so theeselves. 
Many of us were raised on fatback, 
white flour, white sugar and fried 
foods, etc. These foods have been 
proven to cause bad health, "Who- 
*ver controls the kitchen controls 
the health of the faeily." 

He take it for granted that snack 
foods, such as potato chips, soda 
pop, candy, cookies, cakes, pies, 
etc. will supply our bodies with the 
necessary fuel they need to function 
properly. The body cannot function 
(property on such unnour.shing food- 
less foods, in tiae your body M ill 
deeand the proper treatnent or you 
will suffer an unexpected penalty 
for breaking one of the natural 
laws. It is only by the grace and 
aercy o< our Creator that we 
function as well as we do eating 
unnounshing foods. In order for 
our bodies to resist dis-eases, we 
aust change our unhealthy lifestyles 
Those of us who don't know how to 
prepare our foods will have to take 
the tiae to learn how to prepare 
food in such a way that as little as 
possible is lost of the essential 
vitaains and Minerals. 

The breaking do*n of the body is 
the result of wrong living. The 
bottoa line is this: when we take on 
the right attitude and turn the 
unhealthy negative things around tn 
our lives, we will get well. Seek 
healthy knowledge and by all eeans 
apply it to your life and share it 
wi h others. 

MARY -YAM T. MUHAMMAD 



AFL-CIO JOB CORPS 

Z^SIfo. Provides youth 16-22 with 

$wj3§ X 660 ° r * dv4nc * d * r *»ntng in 
& Ittr "Va Computers, Mechanics, Con- 
VfESSJI 7 struction, etc. 9 Centers 
in 5 statei. CASH SPENDING 
ALLOWANCE plus SAWNGS ACCOUNT FOR 
READJUSTMENT AFTER TRAINING. JOB 
rUVCEMENT AFTER TRAINING. For acre 
mforaation ca>! n».r?iry, 894-6750. 
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THE GREATEST GIFT OF ALL 

SOSAD noH has in place a VIOLENCE 
INTERVENTION/PREVENTION TEAM to ad- 
dress the problem of Stress and 
Peaceful Conflict Resolution. 

The team's role is to design and 
develop a program to train youth and 
group facilitators in a variety of 
oethods of non-violent conflict 
resolution. To this end, five of us 
(Verna Slaughter, Carol Linn, Bern- 
ard Carter, Lee Rod Toneye and 
myself) Here selected to represent 
SOSAD at a workshop sponsored by the 
Alternatives to Violence Project 
<AVP), June 18-19. 

During the GranO Prix Heekend He 
spent tHO 12-hour days. It Has 
difficult to give up an entire 
neekend for a Horkshop, but once 
it nas on its nay, everyone real- 
ized ne nere involved m something 
ncftentous. 

We are eager to share our gift 
Hith SOSAD members, affiliates and 
other community organizations. The 
gift is one of Love, Trust, Con- 
auntty, Transforming Poner , Clear 
Communication, Self-Esteem and a 
host of other values. The Hord 
"gift" is appropriate m this case 
because it is a git 4 to affirm the 
views of another person and to have 
one's viens affirmed 11 return. 
Just as the gift nas given to us in 
an environment of "No Putdonns," 
that is the nay ne hi 1 1 share it 
Hith others. Moreover, it is 
irportant that a person does not 
volunteer another person. The right 
to pass is a must . 

During our sessions Hith AVP ne 
learned that the gift comes from 
Hithin as nell as from nithout. We 
found that as ne sincerely listened 
to others and in turn nere sincerely 
listened to, ne were transformed. 
We spoke from our hearts about nhat 
ne liked about ourselves, nhat makes 
us feel good and trusting tonards 
others, what ne like about our 
group, the changes ne nould like to 
make and the things ne learned about 
ourselves during the workshop. 

It Has a real struggle to under- 




stand the relation betweeen Clear 

CoAJKjnicat ion, Conflict Resolution 
and Transforming Power. Yet the 
movement through the struggle Has 
the presentation of the Gift of 
Love, Community, Trust and Trans- 
forming Power. 

June 25 ne gave a workshop to 22 
youth at Calvary United Methodist 
Church, practicing problem-solving 
strategies to achieve Win-Win solut- 
ions. The young people presented 
SOSAD Hith a certificate of appre- 
ciation and a donation. We look 
fornard to helping others give them- 
selves the greatest gift of all: 
LOVE. Please come to SOSAD meetings 
and workshops sponsored by SOSAD'S 
VIOLENCE INTERVENTION/PREVENTION 
TEAM. 

ROBERT G. COOPER 

Wake the world 
safe for children 

This fall the CENTER FOR PEACE 
AND CONFLICT STUDIES hi 11 hold 
workshops on Dispute Resolution, 
Art I Visions of Peace and a World 
of Peace art Justice, and plann* «j 
for the 30th Annnersary of the UN 
Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child. A special symposium on 
"Understanding and ResporJing to 
Violence in Young Children" Hill be 
held in the Spring of 1989. Call 
Marilyn Schmidt at 577-3453/377-3468 
if you nould like to participate. 




►•VOLUNTEERS TO STAFF SOSAD OFFICE. 
•»USE0 SCHOOLBOOKS FOR HARVEST '88 
TUTORIALS. 
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FOR SUMMER ACTIVITIES, CALL ! 

Youth CoMistion, 524-1331, 
Child Care Coordinat log Council, 

379-8777. 
Park* it Recreation- 

Caap Council, 833-0655 

Smewting, Arts l Crafts, SPorti, 

F«oes, Field Trips, 224-1 IOC. 
Metropolitan Ca*p Council, 833-0622. 
United CoMumty Service* Suneer 

Program, 833-0622, 

Si£2£S WORKSHOPS. SPECI6L EVENTS 
Detroit Public Library Sua*er 

Reading Prograe, 833- 1490 or 

branch**. 

Detroit Mi*toncal Hu*eue, 833-18C5. 
Scienct Center, 377-8400. 
heritage Hog*e, 871-1667. 



SOSAD OFFICE 
453 MLK BLVD. 

Detroit 48201 
(313) 833-3030 



A MESSAGE TO CHILDREN — 

Detroit ha* 34 Recreation Center* 
throughout the city Ml th 19 SHiMing 
Pool* and aany youth activities; 
they are all free of charge. So 
check out your Y, your local library 
arxJ co«*unity association* for 
su««er programs. Be selective of 
"here you go and what you do for fun 
and entertainment . Be very select- 
ive in choosing your friends. Hany 
of the children who lost their live* 
»ere killed because of who they were 
Mlth. Learning can also fce fu „ ( %Q 
include things that H ill stieulate 
your eind and imagination. 

This sufwer can be a safe and 
happy time for you. We have already 
lost too many children as victim or 
perpetrators. Now is the tice for 
chanqe. UE LOVE YOU - " 





WEDNESDAYS, 3-4 ?n 

I Cchosts Clementine Sir field & Ron Scot! 

I Coll 494-09B4/5/S 



JOIN SOt>AD 
r ,nd bccooc ;wrt of the 
"oveoont to vivp Out Sens 
md Dauehtcrs ' ' ' 



24^1, Detroit 
to beconia =j 



member. 



E'OiriO, Box ... 

i WOUld llr'e 

Name 

Hddrefr " - ir . 

Phone — — ^ip 

Individual membership rifi; Vr.u*-h °^nior- 
union ct other oryancBtion .TIOO. 



ERLC 
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• «T»C* K—0«X<. CCVIXASO ft. VW^» 

SSSHT^r WA $ ou * e of *epresentattbes SgSu 

l^.V^r?S^, ru SELECT COMMITTEE ON ^T^TSE""* 

i<~?S£Z2Z& A CHILOREH YOUTH AND FAMlUtS ^ZiXSZ^ 

j^^^f^o, Wa$mikcto« OC 206 1 5 



12t-;M0 



The Honorable Reggie a. Walton 

^nTS- ° £ Columbia Superxor Court 
500 Indiana Avenue, H.wT 
Washington, DC 20001 



Dear Judge Walton: 

this W eek. I especxaUy appreciated v - t Children, - held earlier 
a balanced strategy incSrpSSSS hnJ T ex P; ess *°n of the need for 
programs to address vxolence affL??„ la enforcement and preventive 

oii^cing Apnea's youth, 

««£.£°5 p2»«u5 v :o t s:^s p ff""s t t* tive Laaar s — «™ «*« 

tallown, are th< que^.onrh^/^^^^^f The 

l ' SSESS^?rSxSlL?"~ X - be held for thoxr 

You are known for your stern 1-rM.r.. * 

bench, on their reJponsibiUtie* ?J ! h t0 y ? ung roen be£ore the 
and the community, what Dofnr* thQnsolves * thoxr families, 
y. wnat po xn ta do you try to make to them? 

^".S'S-SSS^h^SS^S^iSSi^ »■ to. Ulegal drug trade 
rent." What kinds of new c o J l^'f n0t 3Ct 33 a deter " 
*ade whxch wxll det er ^se^U^In? th " Pr ° blem might be 
We would appreciate your torv*rri,n„ 

the commxttee as soon as po«ib? e fo Jha?"^ 6 " " ^ esti °n« to 

prxnted record of tho hearxng y Y be included m the 

Once agaxn, thanks for your flnnfl , r , n „ u * 

l00k £ orv ard t0 ad d ltl on al 4K^eX° r :o^ e t ^r' ^ 1 
Sincerely, 



2. 



3. 




Chaxnnan 



CC: Hon. Tho»«— T, Blxloy, j r . 
'^n. Lamar S Smi^ 
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Response to Questions Posed by Congressman Lamar Smith 

1. Should parents of 3uveniles be held accountable for 
their children's actions? 

Answer : This is a difficult question and I believe the 
answer depends on the circumstances. There has clearly 
been a breakdown in parental responsibility and steps must 
be taken to fill this void. However, strict liability 
against parents for all criminal acts committed by their 
children seems unduly harsh. For example, if the only 
parent in the home is the mother and the delinquent child 
is a teenage son who is bigger and stronger than the 
mother, absent direct participation in the son's conduct by 
the mother, parental liability would be unfair and legally 
unacceptable. However, if the parent directly participates 
in the child's conduct or in some way encourages the commis- 
sion of an act committed by a child, liability (civil or 
criminal) would seem appropriate. For example, if the 
mother of the young man who recently shot and killed his 
twelve-year-old girlfriend gave her son the gun used to 
shoot the decodent as alleged by the media, then the mother 
should be held accountable for her son's conduct. 

2. You are known for your stern lectures to young men 
before the bench, on their responsibility to them- 
selves, their families, and community. What points do 
you try to make to them? 

Answer ; It depends on the circumstances. In most situa- 
tions, I am merely trying to make them understand why I am 
imposing the sentence I have decided to impose. I think it 
is very important that they understand the rationale behind 
the sentences they were given. In addition, I may deem it 
appropriate to let them know that by engaging in negative 
behavior, they are destroying opportunities afforded to 
them by others who made significant sacrifices on their 
behalf. I may also deem it appropriate to insist that they 
accept responsibility for their conduct because of the 
detrimental effect their conduct is having on their 
families and commun ity • 

One group of young men I am particularly hard on are 
those who have children they are not caring for. Since I 
believe that absent fathers play a significant role in the 
negative behavior engaged in by their children, I tr> to 
make thorn to appreciate that they have an obligation to 
care for their children. I challenge them to act maturely 
with the hope that the challenge will be accepted. 
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attest ^f^^Sir^St =° nStltU h te " 
their conduct and?or 20*225: ^^h^^M. 

3 ' Sl^et'slK: ft*™ » «- Ule 9 al 
not act as a deterrent - w„J \ 2 Prosecution does 

^^o^e^I^dlf^Lr^e 16 ' lnC H 1Udln9 Chlldren ' 
In our presen? system that ?s no? ? ht vlolatln 9 the law. 
ment can take the form of 1" ot ."ality. While punish- 
always be the case! incapacitation, that need not 

child^^th'^e^hopel^p^vt™:"^ mUSt be P laced - the 
For example, since many juvenilis SS^SS-TJ 11 be ^"raged. 
regularly attend school a commit crimes do not 

attendedand that theiJ'beh^ q re K 6nt that scn001 be 
■»9-. constitute adequ te p^n ^r "IT^ be a PP"P-"e, 
service or the attendance of after ^hoot !" 156 ' comn,u ^ty 
mght also be adequate punishment! tUt ° rlal P r °9"^ 

In any event, I firmly believe t-h^ a n „„„ • 

behavior when detected must be ounlsned negative 

gets out that non-compliance w.?h\h» d ' the message 

tions set by the court L law or wlth condi- 

will result^ advise consequence's * f r ? lease 

dents of negative behavior wm urease? ^ ir ' C1 " 



:RLC 
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$oust of fcepretfentattbeg 

select committee on 
children vouth.ano families 

311 Movm Omct tvUM AMCX 2 
WMMMMTON.0C 20615 

May 19, 1989 



'««^»W VMM 
J >W4TWrf UM| 



D«M|t ttrm 

CMOL M. IT*TVTO 



Ms. Deborah Meier, Principal 
Central park East Secondary School 
1j73 Madisou Avenue 
New York, New York 10029 

Dear «j. Meier x / 

Streets?" v?* \ Y °* r P artlCl P at ">n *n our hearing, "Down These Mean 
*hil IHv V *? lence ^ and Against America's Children," held earlier 

, ween - 1 was especially moved by your thoughtful portrait of the 
circumstances your students - and O1 ilions of young adolescents - 
face in their families, their neighborhoods, and their schools. 

i?,."™!* 0 ^ t0 COn8e 57 e tio «' Representative Lamar Smith asked that 
witnesses be permitted to respond in writing to questions. The 
following are the questions he has directed to you: 

1. In your testimony you referred to parental choice in 
schools, .what do you think of giving vouchers to parents? 

2. would you yive some examples of how you see schools "unde- 
rmining parental authority?" 

^L*™^ appreciate y° ur forwarding the answer to these questions to 
the committee as soon as possible so that they may be included in the 
printed record of the hearing. r " xn cno 



Once again, thanks for your appearance before the committee, 
look forward to additional opportunities rj work together. 



and I 





GEOEEE^ MILLER/ 
Chairman 

Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

CC: Hon. Thoma3 J. Bliley, Jr. 
Hon. Lamar S. Smith 
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Response to Questions Posed by Congressman Lamar Smith (R-Tex ) 

1. What do you think of giving vouchors to parents? 

L^^ ro, li tted 5? P ub i ic schools of choice and therefore would not 
support the notion of vouchers for private school education. I 
think that neither parents nor teachers should be required to work 
and learn at schools they do not support. But I do think public 
schools can be designed so that they accommodate a variety of 
»nS!S!? educational approaches. m my view vouchers will 
undermine public school education. 

authority 70 " giV * S ° m8 exampl " of how schools undermine parental 

Parental authority is undermined by many institutions in our 
society. Schoola are only one place . yhere they are met with 
disrespect. Poor parents, in particular, are freoucntly given the 
impression that school authorities, not they, know best how to 
discipline and educate their children. 

SS^? 0 ? 1 ^° rit u? 8 pI ?fu thoins « lv « s above parents rather than 
seeking a partnership with parents, they undermine parental 
authority. And finally, poverty, joblessness, unmet housing and 
heaxth needs undermine both the authority and status of parents, 
it makes parents seem unsuccessful to their children, less worthy 
or respect. 1 

Deborah Meier 

Central Park East Secondary school 
New York City 
September 19, 1989 

r 
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